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NATIONAL AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Greater, stronger and more progres= 
sive than ever 


Invites the support of the people of 
lowa, and correspondence from capable 
experienced life insurance men, who can 
write business in this territory. To such 


a very favorable contract will be offered. 


Address L. H. Koch, President, 
Burlington, Iowa. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF P HILADELPHIA We have something to offer in the way 


(Penna.) of a general agency that is very attractive 


to firid with an old, conservative life com- 
Provident agents are selling not only 


sigistiion bet aabtdectien. pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 
The policy-holder who matures a Provi- 


dent Long Endowment is a center of Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
Provident influence in his community. 135 William Street. Mew Voek 


Protection + Thrift = Satisfaction. 
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COMPANY 


Low Participating rates; double indemnity insurance; shortest, 


Th e Fi r e m an’ S Fu n d cleanest policies in the world; complete protection disability clause. 
i THE AGRICULTURAL LIFE INSURANCE 
is in the front rank COMPANY OF AMERICA 

in fire, marine and FRANCIS F. McGINNIS, 


President, General Counsel and Founder 


automobile insurance. We are writing at the rate of six millions a year and 


have a particularly attractive proposition for men with 
clean records who can deliver the goods—as General, 
State or District Agents. 


WILLARD E KING, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
FRANKLIN A. BENSON, Secretary and Superintendent of Agents 


Home Office: BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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Liberality, Service and Low Cost i, COMPANY 
Cet ben DALLAS, TEXAS 
places 
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THE LOUISVILLE CONTROVERSY 

MATTEK of widespread interest 
A in the fire insurance world, and 
one which may lead the way to greater 
uniformity in the rules and regulations 
of local boards along the lines of the 
best practice, was the letter sent last 
week by Vice-President Neal Bassett, of 
the Firemens of Newark, to that com- 
pany’s agents. It was inspired by the 
turmoil at Louisville, Ky., started by the 
establishment of an insurance agency 
there by a trust company, and the ap- 
pointment of the latter as an agent for 
the Firemens, in contravention, it was 
claimed, of the rules of the local board. 
This brought about the retirement of 
several companies from another Louis- 
ville agency of the Firemens, and in- 
volved certain legal proceedings. Then 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents took up the cudgels in behalf of 
the Louisville Board, commending the 
example set by it “in defending the in- 
tegrity and inviolability of its constitu- 
tion and rules.” Now Mr. Bassett has 
taken up the various objections by the 
Louisville Board to the action of the 
Firemens, answering them at length and 
criticizing the Board and its rules, and 
pointing out alleged inconsistencies be- 
tween the precept and practice of the 
National Association and its members. 
In other columns are presented a sum- 
mary of Mr. Bassett’s letter and a state- 
ment by President Cox of the National 
Association in relation thereto. Mean- 
while, the other fire insurance com- 
panies are watching the controversy with 
‘intense interest, inasmuch as the phases 
of fire insurance field practice involved 
are of such a nature that any progres- 


sive company might easily become en- 
tangled in a similar situation. It is un- 
doubtedly true that certain features of 
the business and some organization rules 
and principles have been brought into 
the limelight which ought to be reduced 
to more consistent standards applicable 
throughout the country, and it may be 
that the publicity which has been given 
to such inconsistencies will produce that 
desirable result. Whatever may be the 
course followed by the National Asso- 
ciation or the Louisville Board, or others, 
Mr. Bassett gives general and aggressive 
warning in his letter that “we shall pro- 
tect ourselves against conspiracy in every 
honorable and ethical and legal way.” 





HE heavy fire losses per capita in 
the United States, as compared 

with similar losses in European coun- 
tries, has frequently been a subject of 
comment. While this is, no doubt, 
partly due to the much larger propor- 
tion of wooden buildings in this coun- 
try, a considerable proportion of our 
greater loss is undoubtedly ascribable to 
carelessness, and particularly to the ab- 
sence of a sense of personal responsi- 
bility on the part of employees of in- 
dustrial companies. This latter condi- 
tion seems to have grown somewhat 
during and since the war, and its further 
development should be checked in some 
manner. Perhaps the passage of laws 
holding individuals personally responsi- 
ble for fires started through their care- 


.lessness or upon their premises would 


have some effect in lowering the number 
of fires and the loss therefrom. As a 
type of the prevailing don’t-care spirit, 
the extent to which smoking in garages 
is practiced and permitted may be cited. 
Mere education as to common fire 
dangers does not seem to be sufficient: 
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it is necessary that a sense of personal 
responsibility should be impressed upon 
the people, together with the knowledge 
that punishment awaits those to whose 


carelessness fires are due. 
A BROOKLYN woman recently se- 
cured a verdict for $40,000 dam- 
ages against the owner of an automo- 
bile, by whose car she was run down 
and injured. This enormous judgment 
against an automobile owner throws .a 
strong light upon the liability to the pub- 
lic which is assumed by any and by 
every owner of a vehicle using the pub- 
lic streets and roads. It naturally con- 
stitutes a powerful argument in favor of 
the carrying of liability insurance by 
every automobile owner. But it also 
helps to establish the need for protec- 
tion beyond the limits of the policy of 
customary size in the writing of liability 
insurance on automobiles. 


NE of the suggestive comments 
O made by Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man, third vice-president and statistician 
of the Prudential Insurance Company, 
in his recent Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters’ Association, 
was that in which the legislative attitude 
toward life insurance in this country ts 
compared disadvantageously with that 
in Great Britain. Dr. Hoffman said, “It 
is most regrettable that no effort should 
have been made in this country to induce 
Congress to adopt the admirable prin- 
ciple of the British income tax, which 
allows for deductions to be made on ac- 
count of life insurance premiums, limited, 
of course, to a fixed sum. This conces- 
sion on the part of the Government is 
called for on the highest consideration 
is, undoubtedly. 


address before the 


of public policy.” It 
true that the more insurance is carried 
for the protection of dependents, the less 
likelihood there is that widows and or- 
phans will become public charges. From 
this viewpoint it should be the aim of 
every member of Congress or of the State 
legislatures to encourage, in every proper 
way, the carrying of life insurance by 
the people. 


A Course for Special Agents.—A special 
agent has recently made the suggestion to 
one of the educational organizations that 
a special course be developed for the field 
men. Whether it be possible or not, it 
does show a commendable urge in the right 
direction, and. something may yet be done 
about it. 
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ROCK OF THE PRUDENTIAL 





“Strength of Gibraltar” Borne Out by 
a Generation of Effort 





STARTED BY JOHN F. DRYDEN 





Big American Company Now Indelibly 
Associated in Public Mind with Medi- 
terranean Fortress-Gateway 


By C. B. Petrie, Jr. 


Trade-marks may come and _ trade-marks 
may go, but apparently the Prudential’s “Rock 
of Gibraltar,” like that monster pillar itself, is 
here for a decade of zxons at least. Speculation 
has it that it still will be “among those pres- 
ent” when genial old Gabriel sounds out the 
final “assembly” and all mankind hastens 
heavenward to claim halo and harp—or trident. 
All this provided, of course, that mighty 
Gibraltar’s proud old bald head still scrapes 
the sky at that time, a recognized tower of 
strength, and the Prudential still is selling pro- 
tection to the people of this earth. 

It is interesting to note in connection with 
the “T. G. and P. A.=Success” story, which 
appeared in THE Spectator of November 11, 
wherein the Prudential’s generation-old cam- 
paign is cited as an example of the power of 
persistent advertising, the origin and history of 
this now-famous trade-mark. 

Just as the Prudential’s massive stone build- 
ings in Newark and its great business building 
in America stand as monuments to its pioneer- 
ing founder and first president, the late John 
Fairfield Dryden, so does its impressive trade- 
mark, born of his planning, ever bear witness 
to his prudence and prescience. 


BrirTH OF THE IDEA 


The light of divine fire indeed must have 
burned high in President Dryden’s far-seeing, 
staunchly resolute eyes the day the happy idea 
of linking his company’s name with that of the 
impregnable Rock of Gibraltar was first pre- 
sented to his mind. In all advertisements and 
literature prepared regarding the company, 
President Dryden dwelt upon the strength of 
the company—its financial and administrative 
ability to withstand any shock which might 
occur, and to still pursue its great purpose of 
providing protection for an even-increasing 
number of homes. 

The Rock of Gibraltar thought was evolved 
and brought to President Dryden as a result of 
the idea which had long been in his mind, to 
appropriately advertise the great financial 
strength of the institution. Even earlier than 
the adoption, as a symbol of strength, of the 
Rock of Gibraltar, which was first used by the 
company in 1896, Mr. Dryden had utilized in 
the company’s advertisements one of the 
massive towers of the then new home office 
building of the Prudential, to typify the 
solidity of the company’s financial structure. 

Those were the days—back in the last decade 


of the Nineteenth Century—when a number 
of life insurance companies or associations, 
undeserving of the name, were afield. 

It was against the adverse odds created by 
some of the practices then prevailing that Mr. 
Dryden had to battle his w 
to establish on a sound basis not only a new 
company, but a new form of insurance as well 
—industrial insurance. And the way of the 
pioneer, like that of the transgressor, tradi- 
tionally is hard. One whit less courageous a 
man would have been downed by the difficulties 
that President Dryden overcame in his tri- 
umphant march to ultimate and signal success. 





TWENTY-ONE YEARS LATER 

A score and one years after the founding 
of the Prudential in 1875 saw the company 
still rapidly forging ahead. President Dryden 
had built his reputation solidly. Efficient serv- 
ice and the prompt payment of claims ever had 
been his motto. Hence the Prudential in that 
space of years came to be not only well- 
known, but well-liked . With the realization of 
a company grown to institutional proportions 
came the cosmic urge to determine a trade- 
mark, 

Again we have a manifestation of the man. 

His was no ephemeral choice—a winsome 
figure or mere ornamental plaything, the vogue 
of those early days. In selecting a symbol that 
was to be associated with his company in the 
public mind, President Dryden built not for a 
day, nor a year, but for all time. Whether he 
fully realized the intrinsic value and enduring 
quality of the mark he chose is problematical 
and unimportant. He wanted a symbol de- 
noting strength and dependability, and as usual 
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he got what he wanted. Advertising experts 
everywhere have conceded, without stint, that 
his selection of the renowned old sentinel. 
which through the mists of ages has silently 


challenged the respect and awe of all mankind, 


Prudential 
» | ower of 


ADVERTISEMENT UseEp BEFORE ADOPTION OF THE 
Rock oF GIBRALTAR 


to typify the exceeding ruggedness of his com- 
pany, was one of the greatest “hits” ever re- 
corded in the history of advertising. 

In combining a business motto of inspira- 
tional character with an atmosphere of solidity, 
President Dryden hit the bull’s eye of the 
target at which all trade-mark makers to-day 
are aiming. 


An ADAPTABLE TRADE-MARK 

The adaptability of the “Prudential has 
the strength of Gibraltar” trade-mark, too, has 
played an important part in making the Pru- 
dential’s advertising effective. Situated in a 
zone where the weather is always uncertain 
and sudden changes fitful, the picturesque rock 
at various times presents varying sunshine and 
shadow effects, unique, charming and often 
riotous in color. All these moods and more 
so consistently, insistently have been translated 
iito the advertising language of America in 
terms of pigment and pencil and presented in 
the public prints by the Prudential during the 
last two decades, that reference to either the 
company or the Rock ever calls into mind the 
other. 

Many interesting instances, bearing out the 
truth of this last assertion are told by the men 
of the Prudential. 

For instance here's 
rence in a public school in New York city: 

Teacher: Where is the Rock of Gibraltar? 

Bright Boy (who reads the papers): In 
Newark, N. J. It is owned by the Prudential 
Insurance Company. 

And here’s .another—likewise an actual oc 


One—an actual occur- 


currence: 

Characters—A school boy and a Prudentia! 
superintendent. 

Scene—Branch office of the Prudential, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., some years ago. 

Boy.—Please, sir, may I have one of your 
company’s last year’s calendars? 

Superintendent —Certainly, my boy, but do 
you want. last year’s calendar? Isn't it this 
year’s one you're after? 

Boy.—No, sir, it’s last year’s. I’m in Miss 
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Watson’s class in the grammar school over at 
the Transeau building, and we're going to have 


a lesson this afternoon on the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 

Superintendent—Well, and what do you 
want the calendar for? 

30y—Miss Watson said she thought it 


would be a good thing if we had one of your 
last year’s calendars because it has a fine 
picture of the rock. 

Superintendent (gleefully ).—So, 
you're going to make an object lesson of the 


my boy, 


picture in our calendar! 


Boy.—Yes, sir; lesson in history and 
geography. 
Not only have the children of America 


learned and been taught their “lesson” well, 
however, was instanced by the call of the face- 
tious conductor, not so long since, as the Man- 
hattan-Newark train drew into the station at 

Newark: “All out for Gibraltar!” A score 
of clerks and lawyers laughingly got off the 
train and made a bee-line for the Prudential 
yuilding. 

Here’s another gem: 

First traveler (humorously).—Did you see 
the Prudential sign on the Rock of Gibraltar 
when you were down that way? 

Second Traveler—Why-er-oh-no. You see, 
1 didn’t have time to go around to the side the 
sign is on. 

Then, too, there is a story current to the 
effect that a certain member of an advertising 
club in America, while abroad, in an intimate 
letter reported to one of his business associ- 
ates: 

“Had a trip into Spain! Horseback from 
Gabraltar! Couldn’t find the Prudential sign 
on the rock at all!” 

Seemingly this man had the idea that the 
Prudential actually had mammoth sign 
painted on the side of the rock. Perhaps 
the only pictures he had seen of the rock 
before going there were those published by the 
Prudential, all of which bear its business motto 
and through years of seeing just that one 
picture he came to accept it as “the thing,” 
rather than as a mere simile and symbol to 
visualize the financial strength of the insurance 
ompany which it advertised. 


a 


LooKING FOR THE SIGN 

When this story was told by a representa- 
tive of THe SpEcTATOR to a well known citizen 
of New Jersey, he said: “This member of an 
advertising club must have had the same con- 
fused and hazy idea about the Prudential ad- 
vertising that an English friend of mine had, 
who told me recently that he had been in the 
White Star Mediterranean service some 
years; had passed Gibraltar many times and 
knew for a certainty there was no Prudential 
sign on the rock. Moreover, this seafaring 
Englishman stated that there could be no Pru- 
lential sign on the rock as every Englishmen 
knew the British Government would not stand 
for any such stunt. When I explained that 
the rock was merely used as a symbol to 
portray the great financial strength of the Pru- 
dential, the Englishman finally saw the point 
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and acknowledged the joke was on him and 
his fellow countrymen.” 

However, all travelers are not so sure of the 
absence of the sign on the rock as the English- 
man above quoted, for a letter was on one 
received at the home office of the 
Prudential relating that a great many travelers 


occasion 


had looked in vain for the famous device when 
passing through the Strait of Gibraltar. The 
writer related that a school teacher, whose soul 
was inspired with the psychology of imagina- 
tion, her return to America positively 
asseverated that she discerned on the rock the 
famous inscription: “The Prude::tial has the 
strength of Gibraltar.” 

Numbers and numbers of similar stories and 


on 


anecdotes, too numerous in fact to mention, 
are told by members of the Prudential family. 

Conspicuous ProGreEss UNper PRESENT 

ADMINISTRATION 
Hence, though thousands of dollars have 
been spent by the Prudential in advertising its 
trade-mark during the past twenty-odd years, 
these stories, and an examination of the com- 
pany’s annual statements, prove beyond a 
doubt that every cent of every dollar has been 
spent wisely and with telling effect. This is 
evident from the fact that in the year 1919 the 
Prudential wrote more new policies than in 
any previous year in its history, and having 
closed the year with $4,431,007,832 of insurance 
in force, and with assets of $598,092,626. The 
destinies of this company, which has been so 
well managed during its entire career, are now 
in the hands of Forrest F. Dryden, the worthy 
son of a worthy father, under whose capable 
management the company has demonstrated its 
ability to press forward each year toward ever 
vreater achievements. 

John F. Dryden, the founder of the com- 
pany, was undoubtedly directly and vigorously 
responsible for the great early-day ascendancy 
of the Prudential; nevertheless, his successor 
deserves more than passing mention, in view 
of the company’s vast and continuous progress 
under his administration. 

Since the death of his father, and his ac- 
cession to the presidency, January 8, 1912, 
Forrest F. Dryden and his able associates have 
doubled the annual 
premium income, which in 
$149,000,000; have increased 
130 per cent, from $259,000,000 to $598,000,000, 
and have developed the insurance in force, in 
the ordinary department, from $778,000,000 to 
$1,948,000,000, and in the industrial department 
from $1,240,000,000 to $2,483,000,000. 

The widely advertised statement that “The 
Prudential has the Strength of Gibraltar” is 
well fortified by the fact that it now has con- 
siderably more than $600,000,000 of safe and 
sound securities behind its policy contracts. 


company $s 
1919, exceeded 
assets over 


more than 


its 





Fraternal Actuarial Association Proceed- 
ings $ , 
The proceedings and papers of the Fraternal 


Actuarial Association (number three), em- 


bracing the meetings held in August, 1910, and 
February, 1920, have been issued in book form, 
end embrace 174 pages. 
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Wilfrid Bovey Resumes Practice 

Wilfrid Bovey, who during the war was a 
colonel in the Canadian army and saw service 
in France, and had remained there until re- 
cently in connection with the final closing up 
/f affairs of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
has returned and resumed the practice of law 
at 112 St. Francois Xavier street, Montreal. 
Before the war Mr. Bovey had specialized in 
insurance work, passing on claims for insur- 
unce companies, preparing policy loans and 
guarantee bonds, arranging licenses for foreign 
companies, etc., and anticipates resuming such 
work. While in France, Mr. Bovey was on the 
staff of the Canadian Corps in the Adjutant 
General’s branch, and in 1919 was in charge 
of Canadian interests during demobilization. 


Arkansas Fraternal Congress 

Three new societies were admitted to mem- 
bership in the Arkansas Fraternal Congress at 
its third annual session held last week at 
Little Rock. They are the American Insur- 
ance Union of Columbus, O.: the Masonic 
Mutual Life Association of Washington, D. C., 
and the Heralds of Liberty of Philadelphia. 
The following officers were elected: 

A. S. Bradshaw, State manager of Ben Hur, 
president: R. P. Fulkerson, State deputy. 
Modern Woodmen of America, first vice-presi- 
dent: Mrs. E. C. Geyer, State manager 
Woodmen Circle, second vice-president, and 
‘Irs. Shelley Sanderson, State manager Degree 
of Honor, secretary. 

Bruce T. Bullion, State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, was made an honorary member of the 


oO! 


congress. 
From Health Officer to General Agent 
Dr. G. W. Henika, for seven years of the 
itaff of the Wisconsin State Board of Health 
as deputy State health officer and later organ- 
iver and director of State clinics, has tendered 
his resignation to that body effective Decem- 
her 31 next, and on January 1 will become a 
member of the newly formed firm of Kuck & 
Henika, general agents for the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Oshkosh, 
Wis., with offices in Madison. J. C. Kuck has 
conducted the Madison agency for several 


vears. 


Union Life Insurance Company, Rogers, 
Ark. 

The Union Life Insurance Company of 
Rogers, Ark., was incorporated in October last, 
and is expected to be in a position to begin 
business January I, 1921, writing on the old- 
line plan, and confining its operations to the 
State of Arkansas. It reports a paid-up capital 
of $50,000. Its officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. W. Walker; vice-president and secre- 
tary, R. H. Whitlow; treasurer, Elmo E. 
Walker: insurance manager, J. E. Felker. 


The Service of The Spectator 
Forrest A. Betts, chief clerk of the Insurance 
partment of the Arizona Corporation Commission: 


De 


It is with pleasure, indeed, that I acknowledge re 
ceipt of The Insurance Year Books, Life. Casualty 
and Miscellaneous. and Fire and Marine. 

The service which you afford us we 
“reat and important use. The Department 
creatly your courtesy. 


find of very 
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Includes all Life Lines 





Agents of the AZTNA LIFE can offer their Prospects 
the Widest Range of Policies 








The ETNA LIFE issues Participating and 


Non-Participating Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Monthly Incomes, Partnership Policies, 
Term Policies, Group Insurance Policies, Annuities, Deferred 
Endowments, Income Bonds, Life Incomes, 


Increasing Insurance Policies under the Life, 20 Payment Life and 
20 Year Endowment Forms. 


A 


The /Etna Life issues the most flexible, practical plan of 


GROUP INSURANCE 


both Participating and Non-Participating 


A 


Experienced and successful men, also successful 
men without Life Insurance Experience, may find 
satisfactory opportunity with this company 


Address: FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Guardian Life Appointments 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America has announced the following appoint- 
ments to its home office staff: 

Dr. M. B. Bender to be assistant to the 
medical director; Valentine Howell to be as- 
sistant actuary; Leonard L. John to the pub- 
licity section, agency department. 

Dr. Bender received his B. S. degree from 
Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg in 1900, 
and in I914 graduated from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of New York City. 
His two years’ service as interne of City Hos- 
pital at Blackwell’s Island was followed by his 
appointment as assistant to the superintendent 
of that institution. His practical experience, 
added to his personal qualifications, assure that 
the selection of Dr. Bender will prove a happy 
one. 

Mr. Howell is a graduate of the Wharton 
School of Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania, class of 1914, with the degree 
After 
graduating he became associated with the ac- 
tuarial department of the Prudential Life, and 
examination became a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America in 1918. About 
a year and a half later he was appointed as- 
sistant actuary of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
but being anxious to return east he resigned 
this position to hecome assistant actuary of 
the Guardian. 

The company has recently established a new 
bureau known as the publicity section of the 
agency department, and has appointed Mr. 
John to have charge of its activities. This 
section will supérvise the operation of the 
prospect bureau, which will officially begin to 
function the first of the year, and in addition 
will conduct the general publicity and advertis- 
ing program of the company. Mr. John is 
particularly well qualified for the position for 
which he selected. Following his 
graduation from Princeton in 1913 he was con- 
nected with the advertising department of the 
New York Times for two years. After re- 
ceiving his army discharge in 1919, Mr. John 
entered the home office of the Fidelity Mutual, 
with which company he has since been asso- 
ciated. 


of Bachelor of Science in Economics. 


upon 


has been 


Mississippi Life, Memphis, Tenn. 

The Mississippi Life Insurance Company of 
Memphis, Tenn., officered by negroes, all of 
whom are college graduates, and which writes 
negroes only, is spreading the gospel of life 
insurance among negroes in a very gratifying 
way. The company will write about $8,000,000 
in 1920, which includes both ordinary and in- 
dustrial, and will increase its premium income 
nearly 100 per cent over IQIQ. 

The company recently moved its home office 
from Indianola, Miss., to Memphis, Tenn., hav- 
ing purchased the residence 234 South Third 
street, and remodeled it into a very attractive 
kome office building. The move to Memphis 


will be of advantage to the company in devel- 
oping its business, which is now being done in 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee and Alabama, 
and after January 1 the company will probably 





enter Oklahoma, Louisiana and Florida. The 
office is modern in every way, and a photostat 
has recently installed. New policies and rates 
have been prepared by S. E. Allison, actuary 
of the Pan-American Life. The success of the 
company is due to Dr. J. E. Walker, president; 
C. B. King, director of agencies; M. S. Stuart, 
general manager, and Dr, W. P. Kyle, medical 
director. 


Karl B. Korrady of Chicago 
It was briefly announced last week that 
Karl B. Korrady, who for the past fifteen years 
has been assistant manager of agencies at the 
home office of the Illinois Life Insurance 





Kart B. Korrapy, 


Chicago Manager, Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company. 


Company, has resigned to become manager of 
the new Chicago branch office of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company of St. Louis. 

Mr. Korrady’s service with the Illinois Life 
has extended over a period of twenty-six 
years, and his relations at the termination of 
his connection were so friendly in character 
that the officers and employees of the com- 
pany tendered him a farewell dinner. Not- 
withstanding his long experience in the life 
insurance business, Mr. Korrady is but forty 
years old, having entered the office of the 
Illinois as a boy in 1894. He is, therefore, in 
the prime of life, as is evidenced by his por- 
trait presented herewith. 

Mr. Korrady has issued a special message 
to insurance brokers in Chicago in which he 
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refers to his new affiliation with the Missouri 
State Life and invites them to call at his 
offices in the McKinlock building, 209 West 
Jackson boulevard, and get acquainted. He 
appreciates what brokers need in the way of 
service and policy contracts, and presents the 
claims of the Missouri State Life in a brief 
but ‘convincing manner. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that the combination of so successful 
and competent a manager with such a strong 
and enterprising company as the Missouri 
State Life will result to the advantage of all 
concerned. 

Mr. Korrady announces that H. E. Leonard, 
a most successful field man of large experi- 
ence, is associated with him as representative 
of the group insurance department, which is 
also well equipped to render efficient service 
to brokers. 

The Missouri State Life has about $288,- 
000,000 of insurance in force, with assets ex- 
ceeding $25,000,000 and a capital and surplus 
of over $3,000,000, and is characterized as the 
fastest growing life insurance company of 
the United States. 





Life Convention Committees 
Appointed 

Following are the names of the standing. 

committees recently appointed by the Amer- 


Life Convention, with the chairman of 


American 


ican 
each: 


Blanks—George Graham, Missouri State 
Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Membership—R. W. Stevens, Illinois Life, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Next Annual Meeting—H. M. Woollen, 
American Central Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Uniform Laws—Francis V. Keesling, West 
Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 

Departmental Supervision—Isaac 
Hamilton, Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Finance—Frank P. Manly, Indianapolis Life, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Medical Examinations—Dr. H. A. Baker, 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 

Agents and Agencies—FEdw. S. Chadwick, 
Idaho State Life, Boise, Idaho. 

Grievances—J. J. Cadigan, New World Life, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Miscellaneous Subjects—E. O. Burget, Peo- 
ples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Resolutions—Charles W. Gold, Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. 

Credentials—E. G. Timms, Continental As- 
surance, Chicago, III. 

Special Committee on Taxation—Wilmer L. 
Moore, Southern States Life, Atlanta, Ga. 


Miller 





Charles H. Langmuir Promoted 

Charles H. Langmuir, who has been con- 
nected with the New York Life Insurance 
Company in Paris, London, New York and 
Los Angeles, latterly as supervisor of the Los 
Angeles branch, has .been promoted as of 
January 1, 1921, to be assistant superintendent 
of agencies at the home office. 


T. W. Bardage With Union Mutual 

Theodore W. Bardage, who was formerly 
vice-president and manager of the city depart- 
ment of the National Fidelity Life of Iowa at 
Sioux City, has been appointed manager of 
the Western New York department of the 
Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me., with 
headquarters at Buffalo, 
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ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD! 


The time for yearly inventory is close at hand. 

How many of your securities will prove to be pure gold? How 
many will fall short of your expectation? 

Your Farm Mortgages will carry no disappointment with them. 
You have found them and always will find them worth every penny 
you paid for them. 

Like a faithful servant they have brought you regular interest 
on the date due, irrespective of the stock market or financial un- 
certainties. 

Farm mortgages are a security which improves with age as the 
value of the land steadily increases and the farmer continuously adds 
to the intrinsic value of his holdings. 

The security behind the Farm Mortgage is the farmer’s king- 
dom—his home—his all which he will protect at all hazards. 

For 36 years we have sold farm mortgages exclusively to the 
most discriminating investors in this country who place safety above 
everything else. 

If you will take the time to thoroughly investigate the superior 
merits of farm mortgages you will likely give them preference the 
next time you have surplus funds looking for safe and profitable em- 
ployment. 

Our service spells protection. Our booklet ‘“Why Collins Farm 
Mortgages Are Safe’’, sent free on request, will acquaint you with the 
scope of our work and our business methods. Write for a copy today. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Members of the Farm Mortgage Bankers Ass’n of America 


OKLAHOMA CITY OKLAHOMA 


Sales Office: 727 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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Lion Life Insurance Company, East 


Chicago, Ind. 

The Lion Life Insurance Company was or- 
vanized at East Chicago, Ind., October 23, to 
conduct a life insurance business on the stipu- 
ated premium plan. At present the company 
writes only a straight, whole-life policy on the 
stipulated premium basis. President Thomas 
Connelly advises THE Spectator, however, 
that the parties interested are organizing the 
Old Line Life Insurance Company of Indiana 
on a legal reserve basis, and it is the intention 
of the organizers to reinsure the business of 
the Lion Life in that company when the or- 
ganization is completed. 

It is also anticipated that the business of the 
Commonwealth Life of Chicago, another 
assessment company, of which Mr. Connelly is 
secretary, will be reinsured in the Old Line 
Life Insurance Company after completion of 
its organization. The officers of the Lion Life 
are: President, Thomas Connelly; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles Connelly; secretary and treas- 
urer, John J. Kerchner. At present the com- 
pany is doing business only in Indiana. 


Union Central Active in Arkansas 


The C. G. Price General Agency of the 
Union Central Life for Arkansas, with head- 
quarters at Little Rock, is having a remarkable 
year. Although Arkansas is one of the smaller 
States, the agency ranks fourth among the 
general agencies of the Union Central and will 
produce nearly $6,000,000 for the year. Sam 
K. Walton of the Price agency is leading the 








CHICAGO 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANGE C0. 


10 South La Salle Street 


NOW ORGANIZING 


AN ILLINOIS COMPANY OWNED BY 
ILLINOIS CAPITAL—MANAGED BY 
LIFE INSURANCE MEN 





























entire agency force of the Union Central Life 
in personal production and has already written 
nearly $1,000,000 this year and will complete 
the year considerably above that amount. Mr. 
Walton stood second in personal production 
among Union Central agents in 1919, which 
was his first year as a full time man, and that 
record together with his record this year marks 
him as one of the big men of life insurance. 


Life Underwriters in Kansas City 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Kansas City is undertaking to frame a pro- 
gram under which it will operate on a scale 
commensurate with the importance of the in- 
dustry, similar to the Bar Association, Credit 
Mens Association, and other professional 
bodies. W. B. Henderson, J. P. Somerville 
and C, H. Poindexter were appointed a com- 
mittee, on November 11, to prepare a plan for 
permanent headquarters, an executive secre- 
tary, and definite work to be accomplished. 
Mention was made of the excellent results of 
such a plan in Cleveland, O. 

The Kansas City association is also enter- 
ing heartily into the constructive program of 
the national president, Orville Thorp, who re- 
cently visited this city and had conferences 
with Mr. Adams and others. The first of the 
meetings under the enlarged schedule will be 
held early next month, and T. F. L. Hender- 
son of the La Salle Institute, Chicago, will 
speak on “Salesmanship that Wins To-day.” 


Public Life Insurance Company, Chicago 


Under date of November 12, the chairman 
of the board of directors of the Public Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago gave notice 
that the subscription books for the second and 
last issue of capital stock would close on No- 
vember 17. The purpose of the new issue is 
to provide for the establishment of a health 


and accident department. The company’s 


_statement as of October 31, 1920, showed $401,- 


691 of assets, with $139,851 of capital stock 
outstanding and $261,734 of surplus. In his 
letter dated November 12, the chairman stated 
that the assets were then over $500,000, and, 
in thanking stockholders for their loyal sup- 
port, said that more organization work had 
been done in the last six months than in the 
previous three and one-half Louis 
Narowetz is president of the Public Life, 
which has $100,000 deposited with the State of 
Illinois. 


years. 


Agency Aids 

The following leaflets are attractive, terse 
and strong in appeal, going right to the point 
of the good business sense of prospective in- 
surants. The high cost of printing and the 
worry and delay in getting it done, are other 
reasons for your using such timely agency 
helps as business-getters. 

Write to-day for samples of following 
leaflets, remitting twenty-five cents for mail- 
ing: 

“Too Busy.” 

“Robbing Yourself.” 

“Caution to Policyholders.” 

“The Unexpected Always Happens.” 

Address The Spectator Company, 135 Wil- 
liam street, New York. 
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LIFE INSURANCE FACTS 





Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman on Health 
Conservation Work 





MEDICAL SERVICES OUTLINED 


Companies Writing Industrial Policies Can 
Obtain Valuable Data 
(Continued from THE Spectator of last week) 

Life insurance companies of recent years 
have taken an active interest in problems of 
health conservation; particularly has this been 
the case with industrial companies, on account 
of the more representative character of their 
business. It is of interest in this connection to 
direct attention to an innovation on the part 
of the United States census office which now 
makes public each week an index of current 
mortality fluctuations for representative cities, 
in conjunction with which a corresponding in- 
dex is published for the wage-earners’ mor- 
tality as represented by the experience of in- 
dustrial companies. By means of these in- 
dexes it is possible to observe at the present 
time the trend of mortality throughout the 
country, and in course of years the data should 
prove useful for a large variety of social and 
economic purposes which now suffer for the 
want of trustworthy information. 

Life insurance medicine is only at the be- 
ginning of having realized its possibilities of 
serving the larger needs of the public in the 
furtherance of far-reaching methods of health 
conservation and sanitary reforms. The value 
of such data as have been published by the 
medico-actuarial committee will be materially 
increased as methods of medical examination 
are perfected, in connection with which it may 
be pointed out that the agent can substantially 
serve the interests of his company by giving 
expression to all the vital information con- 
cerning the risk which may be in his posses- 
sion. Accuracy and completeness in the filling 
out of applications for insurance is of the very 
first importance. One of the causes of much 
needless correspondence is the failure to state 
fully the occupation of the insured. Occupa- 
tional hazards are an important question in 
insurance practice, and never so much so as at 
the present time. Occupational diseases and 
industrial accidents are the subjects of count- 
less personal and other inquiries. 

The industrial companies have a decided ad- 
vantage over exclusively ordinary companies 
in this respect in that the large field of their 
operations brings to them knowledge of occu- 
pation, mortality factors and facts of race and 
geographical pathology not obtainable through 
ordinary sources. The number of industrial 
policies at the present time exceeds 45,000,000, 
representing not less than 35,000,000 insured 
persons. The mortality experience derived 
from these averages is virtually representative 
of the wage-earning element of the nation at 
large. A thorough analysis of this experience, 
with a due regard to age, sex, occupation, etc., 
is a duty not only for the immediate needs of 
the insuring corporation but also in the 
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“SORRY—BUT THAT 
TERRITORY IS 
ALREADY TIED UP” 





We have to make this answer to an increas= 
ingly large number of salesmen who inquire 
about Lincoln Life contracts in districts where 
they desire to locate. 


Are you going to wait until the territory you 
are contemplating is tied up before you seek to— 


ink uP (wir THE (() LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates its Character” 














Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Now More Than $150,000,000 In Force 








Policies issued on the Perfected En™ 
dowment Plan are 


BEST FOR THE INSURED 


because they are a recognition of his rights to the investment 
portion of his reserves at interest, and this amount is paid to 
his beneficiary in case of death in addition to the original sum 
insured. If necessary he may borrow these reserves without 
diminishing the original sum insured as a death claim. The 
cash values are larger than under ordinary endowments. 


BEST FOR THE AGENT 


because they are easier to sell, with larger new commissions 
and renewals, They will remain in force longer because the 
wiles of the twister will not prove effectual, nor are they liable 
to lapse when collateral policy loans have been obtained. 


BEST FOR THE COMPANY 


because they will be more persistent, and as they mature at or 
before age 70, when the experience equals or exceeds the tabu- 
lar, there will be larger gains from mortality with excess 
interest and loading savings meanwhile. 

A twenty-four page book, setting forth other reasons, will be 
sent on receipt of 8c postage, which you should have in order 
to ascertain how much easier it will be to sell this form of in- 
surance than to compete against it. 





Imperial Building 
411=413 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 

















Every Man Has an Insurability! 


The Two-Republics Life Insurance Company 


of El Paso, Texas 





Increase in business issued first six months 
of 1920 over corresponding period of last year 


915% 





A grateful public’s recognition 


of our 


100 per cent service 


The Company in an Empire all its own 
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rights. 





Cleveland, Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 








furtherance of the efforts of State and volun- 
tary health-promoting agencies. It may safely 
be asserted that at the present time the most 
useful data on occupational mortality are those 
derived from the experience of industrial com- 
panies, 


FOSTERING OF THRIFT 


lf industrial insurance is a useful means in further- 
ing health-promoting activities, it is of vastly more 
importance as a means of fostering systematic saving 
habits among an element far removed from a position 
of complete economic security. Nothing, perhaps, illus- 
trates the educational value of industrial 
better than the large amount of ordinary insurance on 
the lives of wage-earners, represented by nearly 5,000,- 
000 policies, insuring $5,500,000,000 on both wage- 
earners and others insured with companies transacting 


insurance 


an industrial business. 

Critics of insurance familiar only with the figures 
and not with the facts of the business, and indif- 
ferent to the enormous difficulties which have had to 
be overcome, make much of the figures representing 
are far from representing or doing 
justice to the facts in the case. A large proportion of 
the lapses represent transactions really of benefit to 
the insured, for claims are paid on countless policies 
of short duration. Most of the lapses are on business 
which has been in force a very short period of time, 
but as the result of most strenuous efforts a really ex- 
change has taken place during recent 


lapses, which 


traordinary 





The Test of Service 


The ultimate success of a life 
insurance company depends upon 
what those who have bought its 
policies in the past think of the 
service they have received. The 
Massachusetts Mutual passes this 
test with flying colors. Over 
$45,000,000, or 35%, of the busi- 
ness delivered last year was on the 
lives of men and women already 
insured in the Company. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


incorporated 1851 


Sprisgfield, Mass. 














years, reflected in the decrease of the lapse rate in 
ordinary insurance from 6.3 to 4.6 per cent during 
the last decade. Or, in other words, while the amount 
of ordinary insurance in force increased 115 per cent 
(this term is include all 
contracts) increased only 58 
per cent. In contrast, the revival rates in ordinary 
insurance increased from 8.4 to 11.9 and 
more gratifying are the corresponding figures 


the amount lapsed used to 


forms of surrendered 
per cent, 
even 
for industrial insurance. 

The industrial lapse rate decreased from 16.5 per 
cent at the beginning of the decade to 9.7 per cent at 
the end, while the revival rate of industrial insurance 
In other words, 
in force 


increased from 16.2 to 31.1 per cent. 
while the amount of industrial insurance 
within the last ten years increased 110 per cent, the 
amount of industrial lapsed increased only 23 per 
cent! No business can show a more impressive record 
of conservation and satisfactory business management 


in industrial insurance. 


Firty MrLiion PoLicres 


Combining the industrial and ordinary insurance, 


the number of policies of all kinds in force at the end 


of last year was almost 50,000,000, insuring nearly 
$12,000,000,000 of family protection. While practi- 


cally every Government bond or Government obliga- 
tion other than our own has diminished in value, and 
even in 
Europe, has risen in 


in some cases enormously so, life insurance, 


the worst-affected countries of 
value until it constitutes the most precious asset of 
unknown future. Life 


business enter- 


financial security against an 


insurance has made progress, while 
prise in other directions has gone backwards or been 
stationary, and faith in life insurance has increased, 
while faith in premier Government securities, such as 
British consols, has declined, and in some European 
countries to the vanishing point. 

For these and many other reasons the outlook for 
the future of insurance is the most encouraging at 
The new business is 
records of the seem in- 
While competition has con- 


any time in insurance history. 
that all 
significant by comparison. 
siderably increased, and 
more numerous, the difficulties of insurance 
were never as negligible as they are to-day. While 
every article has increased in price, and, in some 
cases, to prohibitive proportions, the cost of life in- 


so enormous past 


while new companies are 


writing 


surance has practically remained the same. 
Nothing recently experienced illustrates the growing 
faith in insurance better than the willingness on the 


part of women to place insurance protection upon 
their lives for the benefit of surviving members of 
the family. With their political enfranchisement and 
their rising economic status as salaried and wage- 
earners in practically every occupation and _ trade, 

insurance risks are a new factor of the 


women as 
utmost importance to those who take advantage of the 
situation practically without a parallel in life insur- 
ance opportunity. 

At the same time attention may be directed to the 
growing value of women as life insurance solicitors, 
and attention need only be drawn to the extraordinary 
results obtained in individual cases to illustrate that 
women not only have to be reckoned with as insur- 
ance risks, but also as insurance workers in a field 
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which, as I have said before, is one of the greatest 
promise. 

I cannot omit to refer, though very briefly, to war- 
risk insurance as an illustratiou of the danger of mis- 
using terms, possibly reacting unfavorably upon the 
insurance business at large. he term ‘‘war-risk in- 
surance” was adopted on account of the poverty of 
the English language to provide a fit expression for 
an effort much the nature of Government 
care for the nation’s defenders than of insurance. 
The small premium charge never covered more than 
a fraction of the liability incurred on the part of the 
Government, and the risk would have expanded 
enormously if the war had been of much _ longer 
duration. Since the signing of the armistice and the 
termination of the war there has been time for re- 
flection, and in accordance with the law the existing 
contracts are being converted in conformity with in- 
surance principles into contracts practically equivalent 
to policies issued by insurance companies as a matter 
of private enterprise. In contrast to the enormous 
expansion of legal reserve life insurance, both indus- 
trial and ordinary, a very perceptible diminution of 
the lapse rate and a material increase in the rate of 
revivals, the number of policies lapsed by the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau from the commencement of 
operation to August 31, 1920, was in excess of 
3,500,000, insuring over $35,000,000,000! In other 
words, of the amount of war risk insurance originally 
written over 85 per cent was lapsed, which compares 
with a corresponding ordinary lapse rate of about 
4% per cent. Comment upon these figures is not 
called for, but it is with pardonable pride that I once 
more direct attention to the extraordinary progress 
made by the legal reserve life insurance companies of 
this country, and I only regret that I cannot enlarge 
upon this phase of discussion to deal in some detail 
with the corresponding result of life insurance com- 
panies abroad. 


more in 


[EFFECT OF WAR ON INSURANCE 
It was my privilege last year to make a brief in- 

vestigation into the effects of the war on insurance in 
certain European countries. Such an investigation on 
an appropriate would constitute a most im- 
portant contribution to knowledge. It should be made 
by men thoroughly familiar with the facts that re- 
quire to be considered. Such an inquiry should take 
into account the wat losses of the different countries, 
the depreciation in securities, the changes in the rate 
of interest, the losses of mortgage investments, the 
problems of wage adjustments, the lapse rate and the 
effect of the war on the mortality rate of the civilian 
population. No statements as yet available can be 
accepted as entirely trustworthy as to the mortality 
caused by the war, but on a very conservative basis 
not less than 7,500,000 lives were sacrificed in that 
most dreadful of all international conflicts, the assump- 
tion being that, including the increased mortality of 
the civilian population, the diminished birth rate, etc., 
the aggregate loss of life to European countries alone 
has been not much less than 15,000,000. Our own 
battle losses were about 50,000, and our total losses, 
including deaths from disease, in prison, etc., reached 
approximately 100,000. Considering the short dura- 
tion of our participation in the conflict, it is most 
significant that our war casualties should have been 
50 per 1000, against 33 per 1000 during the Civil War 
and 15 per 1000 during the Mexican War. In con- 
trast, the mortality from disease was only 20 per 
1000, against 65 per 1000 during the Civil War and 
110 per 1000 during the Mexican War. Thus statis- 
tics graphically porray our astonishing progress on 
the one hand in the control of sanitary measures 
through an army medical department not surpassed 
in efficiency by that of any other country in the 
world, while on the other hand our troops made a 
record for bravery also without parallel. 

The foregoing are but fragmentary viewpoints of an 
enormous range of practical questions. which it 
would seem of the utmost importance should be 
thoroughly understood by the public, and particularly 
by the new generation of underwriters and others 
who have not had the advantage of growing up with 
the business and participating in the development of 
the early formative influences to which in so large a 
measure we owe the astonishing success which has 
There is an urgent need of insur- 


scale 


been achieved. 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


One Hundred and One Years of satisfactory 
dealing has developed for this Company its 
splendid reputation and great business 


Losses Paid over 


$183,000,000 











Tue PENINSULAR CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office —-BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Authorized Capital $250,000.00 


Now writing—Accident and Health Insurance, Live Stock. 

Commencing January Ist, will write General Casualty Lines, 
including Automobile. 

Attractive Agency Proposition in Michigan, and will soon enter 
adjoining States. 


Colon C. Lillie, 
President. 


Harmon J. Wells 
Secretary and 
General Manager 


Lowry Vahey, 
Managing Underwriter, 











QUALITY INSURANCE—CHARACTER SALESMEN 
Wanted — Specialty Salesmen — Wanted 


Any Sure Enough Salesman, who has the proper Intestinal 
Equipment, whois “‘Four Square” and willing to work;can make 
not less than $20,000.00 per year helping us to continue the 
breaking of all Life Insurance records, 

Great Opportunity for the men who can qualify! ! 

From May,1919,to May,1920, Twelve Months—One Year— 
we wrote Ten Millions Life Insurance. How? Let us tell you. 
We have the plan; we furnish the leads. 

If you can qualify, write or wire 


THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF KANSAS 


Topeka, Kansas. 














AGENTS! TENSHUN! 

The Peninsular Fire Insurance Company 
was organized under great difficulties, 
surmounted by men whose fortitude 
alone made success possible. The same 
men are responsible for its development 
and its underwriting principles. The 
company is already licensed in seventeen 
states and is coming to be known as one 
of the leading American companies. 
The very fact that its leaders have ac- 
complished such results will appeal to 
you as an excellent reason for accepting 
its agency. 

THE PENINSULAR FIRE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
COLON C. LILLIE, Pres. J. FLOYD IRISH, Secy. and Managing Underwriter 














EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


GER Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 


Inspector or Adjuster is 
hy, 
e ELIGIBLE 
SI TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


*‘Oldest and Best’’ 





Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 
Insurance to February Ist, 1921, for $2.00 
Write for Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 














Great American 
AIusurauce Company 


Now Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


17, 1 9 1 ~302.37 


NET SURPLUS 


11,010,376.5 I 
33,201,678.88 
THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31st, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


The Company now owns 


$10,000,000 U.S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’i Agent 


210 Sansome Street | 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 


’ WM.H.McGEE & CO., Gen’l Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mér. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 

Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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WANTED 


to get in touch with Life 
Insurance «Agents and 
General Agentsfor State 
of Illinois by growing, pro - 
gressive Company. 
Liberal contracts with at- 
tractive renewals. 


Providers Life Assurance Co. 
Home Offices 


10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














CENTRAL LIFE 


Assurance Society 
of the United States 


== DES MOINES, IOWA== 


Insurance in Force: 


$100,000,000.00 


Assets over 


$9,000,000.00 


Double Indemnity, 
Disability 
Child’s Endowment 





























Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business—create a heen 
realization of the value of adequate insurance and 
prepare the way for a personal call to close the app!i- 
cation. More than 400 salesmen are using Hull’s 
sales creating letters for life, accident, partnership, 
corporation and fire business. An insurance com- 
pany official writes, ‘‘Am well pleased with the letters. 
Shall be able to make effective use of them.” 
quest particulars—ask for folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 
ie A POR SS 





ance education, but there is also a spirit in teaching 
the truth which is as essential as the facts and figures 
utilized for teaching purposes. The suggested read- 
ing courses on insurance are most often wanting in a 
careful selection of the documents which really are of 
permanent value as an illustration of the milestones 
of progress during which the evolution of insurance 
has been perfected. There is a considerable amount 
of danger in the writing of text-books for insurance 
on the part of those who are without practical expe- 
rience in insurance administration or in the practice 
of underwriting, while conversely there is an even 
greater danger that those who are so engaged may 
neglect to familiarize themselves thoroughly with the 
ever-increasing literature on the subject, which of 
recent years has become one of general public con- 
cern. Education in insurance must be on the broad- 
est possible scale if it is to be effective. It concerns 
much more than the construction of mortality tables 
or the calculation of reserves or the interpretation of 
policy clauses, however these may be. Thoroughly 
well-informed underwriters must keep in close touch 
with the facts and figures of our social and economic 
life, and perhaps no theme of recent discussions 
illustrates this better than the place of life insurance 
in the family budget. What is a proper proportion 
of the income to be expended in the form of insur- 
ance payments is a question which concerns not only 
the underwriter, but also the political and the social 
economist, the welfare worker, etc. In the recent 
anthracite wage dispute a number of family budgets 
were introduced which indicated a range of insurance 
payments in the case of wage-earners from a mini- 
mum of 1.6 per cent to a maximum of 4.6 per cent of 
the total family income. It may therefore safely be 
assumed that as a minimum consideration the normal 
expenditures for insurance should never be less than 
2 per cent of the family income in the case of wage- 
earners, but the figures may well be raised to 5 per 
cent when it is considered that the minimum propor- 
tion expended for compulsory health insurance in 
Germany is placed at 6 per cent alone. All social 
insurance payments combined constitute from 10 to 
15 per cent of the German wage-earners’ incomes, 
leaving no other conclusion than that an expenditure 
of 5 per cent in the case of our wage-earners is not 
an unreasonable proportion to set aside as a minimum 
for the protection of those who will be deprived of the 
income of the head of that family at his death. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE INSTITUTE 

The foregoing illustration emphasizes the growing 
importance of life insurance as a public institution or 
one which, in the words of the late Senator Dryden, 
‘must be looked upon as a universal provident insti- 
tution serving the needs of all.” No one has em- 
phasized the viewpoint to better advantage than Mr. 
Haley Fiske, the president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, in a recent address, but the 
thought itself has been given the most vital signifi- 
cance by the president of The Prudential in an ad- 
dress contributed to the proceedings of the World’s 
Insurance Congress in 1915. In this address Presi- 
dent Dryden suggested the establishment of a national 
institute for insurance science in which all branches 
of insurance should be represented ‘‘for the informa- 
tion and instruction of the puolic as an aid towards 
a better understanding of the elementary facts of 
insurance experience and as a guide in the framing 
of wise legislation for the supervision and control of 
a business which in recent years has assumed enor- 
mous proportions.” 

I conciude with this thought in mind and the sug- 
gestion that you give the projosal your careful and 
extended consideration. In no city in the country 
has more been done to advance the cause of insurance 
education than in Pittsburgh, Pa., and I make use 
of this opportunity to express to the Pittsblrgh Life 
Underwriters my personal appreciation of the lofty 
viewpoint from which they have viewed the problems 
which concern not only the policyholder, the agent 
and the industrial companies, but also the public and 
the nation at large. 

—The Mountain States Life of Denver, Col., is 
being organized in that city. Will M. McBride is 
promoting the company, of which R. B. Forsyth will 
be vice-president. 
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Life Insurance 














The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 


POLICY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolute- 
ly new and different to talk 
to.your prospects. Gives you 
a chance to earn more money 
than you are now making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts 
contain the most up-to-date 
clauses known to the Insurance 
World. The Accident and 
Health gives full protection 
for at least a third less cost 
than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts 
are as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
You More ABouT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life 
Insurance Company 


of Pittsburgh 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 


Montpelier, Vermont 


FRED. A. HOWLAND, President 


For Seventy Years This Strong Mutual Company 
Has Protected The Home and Family 


EDWARD D. FIELD, 
Superintendent of Agencies 

















Stability—Permanency—Protection 
THE PRAETORIANS, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Scientific Life Insurance. 


10-20 Pay-Cash & Loan Values. Double Payment, Accident 
and Disability Provisions 16 to 55—men and women. 


Net Assets covering full Reserve Required by Law and in 
addition thereto a Surplus, 
Attractive Contracts for hustlers. 


C. B. GARDNER = = President 











In 1919 


44 General Agencies paid for 
$88,000,000 
Standard Business 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 





| New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. c 































WANTED 


Managers for These Important Districts 
KANSAS, EASTERN MISSOURI, WEST VIRGINIA 


Guaranteed low cost policies. As good as we can make them. 


Any one of the above is an absolutely first class opportunity. Ii 
your record is clean and you can furnish evidence of your Ability as a 
Personal Producer, your application will be considered. 


_ Address S. W. GOSS, Vice-President 
SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


The Rookery, Chicago 




































THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 

oo of NewYork | 

M7 Gouth Williams Street 














SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 
We can use some high-grade stock and bond salesmen to sell our 6% 
Participating Preferred Stock, our 6% Improved Calumet District 
Real Estate Bonds, and our 5% Farm Mortgage Bonds. 
Write for Particulars. 
GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 
Gary Theatre Building, Gary, Indiana. 
Wilbur Wynant, President. 















The Republic 
Casualty Company 


232 Fourth Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Writes all lines of Casualty Insurance. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 




























LE ROY, OHIO 





Net Amount of Unpaid Losses and Claims...... $217,611.53 


Reserve for Unearned Premium........ 2,976,740.82 
Federal, State and other Taxes due and accrued... 43,673.33 
All other claims....... 67,194.01 


F. H. HAWLEY, President 
J. W. CROOKS, Treasurer 





OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE C OMPANY 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1919 
New York Basis 


Organized 1848 


Reserve for Emergencies............. $125,000.00 
er 
Surplus to Policyhobdere ..... 6 os... 6< csc ssecwsns 
Admitted Assets........ 


$1,566,459.55 
s Set siconsucefoneusxe’s $4,871,679.24 
W. E. HAINES, Secretary 

N. R. CHALFANT, Asst. Sec’y. 
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VEHICULAR HIGHWAY FATALITIES 


Automobile Alone of All Means of Public Transport Continues to be 
Increasing Menace to Human Life 
ne 
ANALYSIS OF ACCIDENT MORTALITY RETURNS 


Detailed Statistics for Past Thirteen Years—Remarkable Results in Reducing Acci- 
dents Accrue from Intensive Campaigns in Favor of Safety 


By FrepertcK S, Crum 


An analysis of the annual accident mortality 
returns of the census office for the period of 
thirteen years (1906-1918) during which auto- 
mobile fatalities have been separately reported, 
reveals the interesting fact that the automobile 


alone of all vehicles continues to be an increas- 


ing menace to human life. 

Table I shows that automobile fatalities have 
increased in the registration area from a rate 
of 4.4 per million of population in I906 to a 
rate of 91.9 in 1918. Steam railway fatalities 
have decreased from a rate of 168.9 in 1906 
and 178.4 in 1907 to 105.2 in 1918. Similarly, 
street railway fatalities have decreased from a 
rate of 35.4 in 1906 and 43.7 in 1907 to 28.9 in 
1918. Fatalities from all other vehicles have 
decreased from a rate of 36.3 per million of 
population in 1906 to a rate of 27.3 in 1918 
The automobile fatalities have increased so 
rapidly during this thirteen-year period as to 
more than offset the reduction in mortality 
from all the other vehicular highway accidents, 
with the result that the fatality rate from all 
vehicular traffic accidents has increased slightly, 
or from 245.0 in 1906 to 253.3 in 1918. 

In contrast with the traffic fatalities it is in- 
teresting to note that the fatalities from all 
other kinds of accidents, combined, have shown 
a substantial decrease, or from a rate of 685.3 
per million of population in 1906 to a rate of 


563.9 in 1918; a reduction equivalent to 18.0 


per cent. 
UrgBaNn STATISTICS 

Table II presents the mortality from vehi- 
cular accidents in all registration cities. These 
cities now embrace approximately one-half the 
population of the whole registration area. The 
fatality rates are quite uniformly higher in the 
urban than in the rural areas, as would be ex- 
pected. One striking exception, however, to 
this rule is the death rate from railway acci- 
dents. In the cities the fatality rate from this 
class of accidents has been uniformly lower 
than in the total registration area throughout 
the period of thirteen years. Of course if the 
rural area were separately tabulated the con- 
trast would be even more striking. This dif- 
ference may be attributed to two principal 


causes; first, the more complete elimination of 
grade crossings in cities; and, second, the slow- 
ing down of trains within city limits. 

The automobile fatality rate has uniformly 
been nearly fifty per cent higher in the urban 
than in the total registration area. Here also 
the contrast would be greater if comparison 
could be made of urban with strictly rural 
area. 

Street railway fatalities, as would be ex- 
pected, have been more frequent in urban areas 
than elsewhere per million of population. The 
excess of the urban rate over the total regis- 
tration area rate has been quite uniformly from 
forty-five to fifty per cent during the thirteen- 
year period. The fatal accident rate from 
“Other Vehicles” has been about the same in 
the urban as in the total registration area. 
Also, as regards all accident fatalities other 
than traffic, the differences in the urban and 
total registration areas are slight. Some years 
(eight out of the thirteen) the urban rate was 
higher and other years (five out of the 


thirteen) the total registration area rate was 
in excess of the urban rate. 


Kitts 10,000 A YEAR 


Table III represents an estimation of the 
number of fatalities from automobiles in the 
Continental United States. The estimates for 
each year are made on the assumption that the 
automobile fatality rates are approximately the 
same in the non-registration as in the registra- 
tion area. On this assumption there were 
nearly 10,000 persons killed by automobiles in 
the Continental United States (exclusive of 
Alaska) during the calendar year 1918. 

Table IV contains statistics of motor vehicle 
registrations and automobile fatalities for the 
seven-year period, 1912-1918. Registrations are 
shown to have increased about 509 per cent 
during this period while the automobile 
fatalities (partially estimated) have increased 
250 percent. The ratio of automobile fatalities 
to every million of motor car registrations has 
fallen from 2756 in 1912 to 1574 in 1918. Too 
much hope cannot be derived from these 
figures, however, for the increasing menace 
of the automobile is evident from the rapid in- 
crease in the actual number of fatalities for 
which it is responsible. In tro19 there were 
7,500,000 motor car registrations reported. 
Whether or not all duplications of registration 
were eliminated it is impossible to say, but the 
outstanding fact is that unless proper motor 
car traffic regulations are made and enforced 
and unless effective educational efforts are 
brought home to drivers, pedestrians and the 


TABLE I—MORTALITY FROM TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. REGISTRATION AREA, UNITED STATES 


(Rates Per Million of Population) 
1906-1918 


---Automobile— 


Population Deaths 


41,983,419 
43,016,990 
46,789,913 
50,870.518 
53,843,896 
59,275,977 
60,427,247 
63,298.718 
65,989,295 
67,336,992 
71,621,632 
75,307,906 
81,868,164 


--Other Vehicles 
Deaths 
1,524 
1,810 
1,924 
2,152 


t 
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* Includes Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 
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7--Street Railway 
Deaths 
1,488 
1,880 
1,696 


-——Railway——, 
Deaths Rate 
168. 
178. 
129 
130. 
146. 
129 
135 
129 
107. 

98. 
113 
113. 
105. 


Rate 


4. 
6. 
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All Accidents 
Other Than Traffic 


3 
Deaths 
28,770 
28,630 
27,883 
29,607 
32,670 
87,014 
35,755 
38,922 
37,791 
39,673 
42,643 
45,880 
46,166 





--Total Traffic Accidents— 
Deaths ate 
10,285 245. 
11,660 271 
10,093 
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THE SPECTATOR 


FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


TABLE IIL—MORTALITY FROM TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. ALL REGISTRATION CITIES, 
UNITED STATES 
(Rates Per Million Population) 
1906-1918 


-—Automobile—, 





YEAR Population Deaths 
Se eee er ee 26,342,431 163 
Oo SAA reese ae si 27,145,619 240 
SR canawe sashes s 949605 28,501,322 322 
Ns Sa 66 bwin aw st aeews 29,655,238 500 
ee ei 31,223,935 721 
| Se eres re 32,376,200 985 
OS ae ei eae 33,304,948 1,316 
1,801 
1,930 
5,¢ 2,752 
eae 36,896,313 3,509 
DM oth rad via rare bh Aree eres WO 38,413,078 4,524 
ES ais dae red th aus 8s Se 40,333,732 5,116 


—Other Vehicles 


Deaths Rate 
BNE echt oi Gs kG ee ieee s 1,075 40.8 
| SS eee ee 1,144 42.1 
DR Cic cans ataweseead s0eaa 1,079 37.9 
(SR eS ere een ae 1,215 41.0 
EE Son) ee reed eee 1,122 35.9 
0 ey eee ee 1,285 39.7 
it ae yee 1,255 = OY | 
ot MR Snes Cee 1,319 38.5 
hk Sgn nih 4 eee 1,271 36.1 
Ee face ras a bth we ale SOR Ee oS 1,206 33.3 
0 RAR ee eee ae tee 1,266 34.3 
SR aa cal he ce ae Sconce ene wis 1,230 32.0 
SN ak alate GG eh ee me wb sete 1,082 26.8 


} 





rARLE IIl—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FATALI- 

TIES FROM AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS IN 
THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 

Rates Per 

Number of 1,000,000 of 

YEAR Population Accidents Population 
eee 85.8 374 4.36 
ay Se 87, 3 598 6.84 
ae 89,073,360 749 8.41 
| 90,691,354 1,127 12.43 
ue eee 92,309,348 1,681 18.21 
2) eee a2 93,927,342 2,046 21.78 
| ot 95,545,336 2,782 29.12 
lt Se 97,163,338 3,822 39.34 
st Se 98,781,324 4,231 42.83 
oo) Se 100,399,318 5,928 59.04 
“Se ees 102,017,312 7,397 72.51 
ae eee 103,635,306 9,184 88.61 
ee ee 195,253,300 9,672 91.89 

Based on the returns for the U. S. Registration 


Area for each year. 


TABLE IV.—AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES AND 


AUTOMOBILES REGISTERED IN THE U. S. 
Fatalities Per 


Automobile 1,900,000 

YEAR Registrations* Fatalities Cars 

a ee 1,009,513 2,782 2755.8 
(ok a a 1,253,034 8,822 3050.2 
se a ce Sore 1,754,570 4,23 2411.4 
See 2,423,766 5,928 2445.8 
| 3,544,952 7,397 2086.6 
eer 4,941,276 9,184 1858.6 
i) es 6,146,617 9,672 1573.5 


* Figures from Automotive Industries. 


Does not include Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 


c-——Railway——_, Street Railway 


Rate Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 

6.2 4,121 156.4 1,302 49.4 

8.8 4,404 162.2 1,647 60.7 
11.3 3,269 114.7 1,425 50.0 
16.9 3,489 117.7 1,401 47.2 
23.1 4,173 133.6 1,562 50.0 
30.4 3,808 117.6 1,528 47.2 
39.5 4,140 124.3 1,504 45.2 
52.6 4,028 117.7 1,579 46.1 
54.9 3,363 95.6 1,333 37.9 
75.9 3,182 87.7 1,222 33.7 
95.1 3,814 103.4 1,378 37.3 
117.8 4,194 107.1 1,780 46.3 
126.8 4,014 99.5 1,825 45.2 


All Accidents 
Other Than Traffic 


—Total Traffic Accidents ——— ~ 
Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
6,651 252.9 18,202 691.0 
7,435 273.9 18,262 676.4 
6,095 213.8 16,281 571.2 
6,605 222.7 17,094 576.4 
7,078 ty j 15,182 486.2 
7,606 234.9 17,653 545.2 
8,215 246.7 19,875 596.8 
8,727 254.9 21,256 621.0 
7,897 224.6 20,401 580.2 
8,362 230.6 20,137 555.3 
9,967 270.1 22.892 620.4 
11,648 303.2 24,938 649.2 
12,037 298.4 23,440 581.2 


esting as they furnish a clue to the probable 
trend of the rates during 1919 in the whole 
registration area. The automobile fatality 
rate continued upward during 1919 in the 
thirty-six cities, combined, while a fairly sub- 
stantial decline in that year in the other vehi- 
cular fatalities was reported; a decline more 
than sufficient to offset the increase in auto- 
mobile fatalities. 

Finally, in Table VI are presented com- 
parative statistics of automobile fatalities in 
thirty-eight American cities. In this table the 
fatality rates per 1,000,000 population for the 
year I9I5 are compared with the similar rates 
for 1919 for each of the cities. The cities are 
arranged in the order of the percentage of in- 
crease in the fatality rates from highest to 
lowest. It is interesting to note that only one 
city among the thirty-eight showed a decrease 
in the automobile fatality rate, that city being 
New Bedford, Mass. On the other hand, two 
of the cities, Bayonne, N. J., and Covington, 
Ky., had no automobile fatalities in 1915, but 
had rates, respectively, of 103.6 and 70.3 in 


TABLE V.—MORTALITY FROM VEHICULAR ACCIDENTS IN THIRTY-SIX AMERICAN CITIES 
1915-1919 


(Rates Per 100,000 Population) 


——Automobile—, —Street Railway 


YEAR Population Number Rate Number Rate 
NE hatin ig.4:5 4 4 Ab oho 5 8 Ge ee -0 eae Sow o Ne a ate 15,956,955 1,278 8.0 580 3.4 
ee ee een Ee 16,299,448 1.574 9.7 636 3.9 
EE Na cde aonb te bok see N See Sorte na yew ree 16,641,948 2.068 12.4 820 4.9 
a Sia eh Gh ca IE eS Sa Aen np dig Stelle -> ales 17,353,072 2.333 13.4 80s 4.7 
OE bale discus 4b 6p ee UW SN COARSER CEO ES 17,326,932 2,482 14.3 619 3.6 

-Steam Railroad —Other Vehicles -—All Vehicles—, 
YEAR Number Rate Number Rate Number ate 
EN oh We: aoe iceth ba ee Mie losin ses Wate a 840 5.8 407 » 3,105 21.5 
RUN 5c “og bu 'e'as Aw 04's 8:0 eRe wale a's 1,091 6.7 501 8.1 3,802 23.3 
Ee Sas a's a h-9.5's @ ein Siw bale laid els 1,055 6.3 390 2.8 4,333 26.0 
RE aN ka ay Sin 6k icy ia sya ead WMA 988 S.7 861 2.1 4,490 25.9 
TE Me Wires piesa 4 ask .0'G Oak ewe 676 8.9 265 1.5 4,042 23.8 


public generally, the harvest of death by the 
automobile is certain to increase year after 
year for an indefinite period. 

In Table V are presented the vehicular traffic 
fatalities as reported by thirty-six American 
cities (combined) for the five-year period, 
1915-1919. These data are particularly inter- 


19190. It is also interesting to note that in the 
cities in which the National Safety Council 
through local safety councils was conducting a 
campaign of public safety during 1910, the per- 
centage of increase is shown to have been below 
the average for the thirty-eight cities com- 
bined, with the single exception of Pittsburgh. 
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The other cities of this group were St. Louis, 
Chicago, Rochester and Detroit. 

No matter how the subject of vehicular 
fatalities is viewed it must be plain to every- 
one who has given it any serious attention or 
thought that greater attention should be given 
to the prevention of automobile accidents and 
that there is great need of more safety work 
directed against these and other public acci- 
dents. In certain cities like Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, St. Louis and Rochester, N. Y., where 
recent intensive campaigns against public ac- 
cidents have been waged in @m extensive and 
co-operative way, quite remarkable results are 
already reported. These experiments point 
the way to really worth-while efforts on a 
broader scale the result of which would un- 
doubtedly be the annual saving of thousands 
of lives now needlessly and heedlessly sacri- 
ficed on our public highways and in other 
public places. 


TABLE VI—COMPARATIVE AUTOMOBILE FA. 
TALITY RATES IN 38 AMERICAN CITIES, 
1915 AND 1919 


(Rates Per 1,000,000 Population) 





i Per Cent of 
CITIES Rate, 1915 Rate, 1919 Increase 
Bayonne, N. J....... Bee 103.6 Fee 
Covington, Ky. ..... aravecs 70.3 ae 
Brockton, Mass. .... 48.4 274.1 466.3 
Baltimore, Md....... S75 146.2 431.6 
Washington, D: Gccn, 0s! 148.1 260.3 
Milwaukee, Wis. ... 33.4 119.2 256.9 
SC ae. ee 54.9 181.4 230.4 
Weehawken, N. J.... 38.4 125.7 . 227.8 
Newark: No Tee ci ece 12.7 194.1 167.0 
Denver: Goal o.« 60s 63.3 165.2 161.0 
Dayton, Ohio ...... 36.5 92.1 152.3 
Lawrence, Mass. .... 55.2 138.5 150.9 
Trenton, N.. J. 00+ <5: 55.0 135.4 146.2 
Columbus, Ohio .... 75.5 175.0 126.5 
Toledo, Ohio .....3 71.8 154.5 116.7 
Boston, Mass. ...... StS 173.4 1is.S 
New York City, N.Y. 66.1 137.5 108.0 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 37.9 ie 105.5 
Hoboken, N. oJ ...:+5.s: 28.9 58.6 102.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa... se 86.9 172.5 98.5 
Tersey City, N. J.... 59.8 118.1 97.5 
Portland, Ore. ........ 76.5 144.7 89.2 
Hartford, Conn. .... 174.4 308.6 76.9 
ofr. owig Mo... .. 74.9 126.2 68.5 
Oe eee 98.4 163.0 65.7 
OM AIO INV cxio:n co.0: 91.7 145.5 58.7 
Harrison, N. Jes. + 8 191.6 45.4 
CiicagO. TO. 6605 s.00 a j 120.0 38.4 
Fall River, Mass..... 4 74.7 tse 
Rochester, N. Y..... oF 78.8 27.4 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 112.4 142.7 27.0 
Providence. R. I.... 142.3 75.8 23.5 
San Francisco, Cal.. 145.5 176.6 21.4 
ARABIC. Ne Be cence 83.7 94.7 13.1 
Springfield, Mass.... 170.9 188.5 10.3 
Les Angeles, Cal.... 147.8 160.0 8.3 
Tacksonville, Fla..... 104.8 111.3 6.2 
New Bedford, Mass.. 108.9 83.3 —23.5 
38 cities combined... 77.9 142.3 82.7 


Travelers Opens New Branch 


The fravelers has opened a life and acci- 
dent sub-branch in the Wilson avenue district 
on the north side of Chicago. If this agency 
is successful other sub-branches will be opened 
on the west and south sides. Lee D. Bell, who 
has been a special agent of the company, will 
be in charge of the new office, with the title 
of assistant manager, and will report through 
the Chicago branch office in the Insurance Ex- 
change. This plan is along the lines the 
Travelers uses in New York city with a metro- 
politan branch in William street and additional 
offices at Forty-second street and in Brooklyn. 





—Rushville, Ind., is said to have poor fire-fighting 
equipment and an alarm system that doesn’t work. 
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CASUALTY ACTUARIES 





List of Officers and New Members 
Elected 


A. H. MOWBRAY NEW PRESIDENT 


Number of Interesting Papers Read by 
Members 


The annual meeting of the Casualty, Actu- 
arial and Statistical Society was~held in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week. New officers 
were elected, A. H. Mowbray, actuary of the 
National Council on Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance, becoming president, and Leon S. 
Senior, manager of the Compensation Inspec- 
tion Rating Board, vice-president. The other 
officers were re-elected. Two members of the 
council were elected, E. S. Cogswell and E. E. 
Cammack. 

The society admitted several associates as 
follows by examination: Paul Dorweiler, 
Etna Life; Luis H. Mueller, California State 
Compensation Insurance Fund; Thomas TF. 
Tarbell, Actuary Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment; Harry V. Waite, Travelers Insur- 
ance Company; C. H. Young, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Insurance Department. 
C. E. Heath, New York State Insurance De- 
partment, was admitted as a fellow without 
examination. 

The following candidates successfully passed 
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the examinations and were admitted as asso- 
ciates: H. T. Barber, Travelers Insurance 
Company; W. P. Comstock, Continental Casu- 
alty Company; Morris Pike, New York State 
Insurance Department; Charles W. Webber, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company; Harry 
Willbach, Zurich General Accident and Lia- 
bility Insurance Company; W. N. Wilson, 
Travelers Insurance Company. ~ Nellas C. 
Black, Maryland Casualty Company, and J. J. 
Watson, Texas Employers Insurance Associa- 
tion, were admitted as associates without ex- 
«mination. ie 
Following the presidential address, which 
was printed in THe Spectator last week, sev- 
eral important papers were read, notably one 
by Sanford B. Perkins, outlining a system of 
standard notation for actuarial work in work- 
nien’s compensation insurance. Among the sub- 
jects suggested for specific notation were 
amendment factors, projection factors, ca- 
tastrophe loading, tax loading, expense loading 
and terms used in connection with experience 


rating. 
Miss O. E. Outwater, assistant actuary, 
National Workmen’s Compensation Service 


3ureau, read a paper on “An American Acci- 
dent Table,” from which the following excerpts 
are taken: 


In comparing the cost of compensation under va- 
rious State laws or in computing the value of amend- 
ments to compensation laws it is necessary to have 
an industrial accident distribution by nature of in- 
jury. In 1914 Dr. Rubinow compiled for this pur- 
pose a standard -accident table based upon European 
statistics. However, when the National Council on 
Workmens Compensation Insurance undertook a re- 
vision of compensation rates of the various States, 
sufficient data was available for the compilation of a 
table based entirely upon American experience. From 
Schedule ‘Z’? were obtained the total number of 
fatal, permanent total, permanent partial 
porary total accidents upon Which compensation had 
been paid during policy years 1916 and 1917. These 
figures represented the experience of both stock and 
mutual carriers reporting to the National Council, and, 
when reduced to the basis of 100,000 tabulatable acci- 
dents, showed the following results: 


and tem- 


eS ong eine a alee nae Sa doa oe elaine 776 
Perwanen? $008) oo... ccccccecesdeecasenvedee 63 
POciianent PUPA 6:5 cer iec tee we sa tac eeen 8,855 
"Pempetasy -t6tl << o.oo s fe cnsicsc Ne hcsweseeees 95,306 


For a distribution of temporary total cases by dura- 
tion of disability it was necessary to use the reports 
of State industrial accident commissions, since no 
other data was available for this purpose. Permanent 
partial cases were distributed by nature of injury 
from three State reports combined with a tabulation 
of 9464 permanent partial injuries, which was fur- 
nished by the Travelers Insurance Company. 

Schedule “Z” calls for individual reports of fatal 
eises showing relationship and age of dependents. 
These reporis were punched on Hollerith cards, and 


the results tabulated showing the 776 fatal cases 
were distributed as to dependency. Extensive tables 
t:ave been added showing all the original data used 


and methods of reduction and compilation. 


‘Corporate Bonding” was treated by George 
i>. Moore, actuary, Royal Indemnity Company. 
and R. H. Blanchard, professor of insurance, 
Columbia University. It was pointed out that 
the bonding companies wrote an aggregate of 
more than $40,000,000 in premiums on bonding 
, ee during the calendar year 1919, four cor- 
porations writing over one-half of this total. 

Premium rates, it was stated, are set by a 
central bureau serving practically all carriers, 
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without any uniform basis for quotation hav- 
ing been developed. Bonding was character- 
ized as a field for future work on the part of 
the actuarial and statistical professions. The 
paper continued: 

The bonding business is unique in many ways. It is 


essentially insurance since its economic justification 
is found in its contribution to the elimination of un- 
certainty, and since a fund is accumulated for meeting 
losses, but it is held by some underwriters that bonds 
in the nature of financial guarantees are more closely 
allied to banking as the company in passing upon the 
risk must take into consideration the same elements 
and conditions that are considered by a banker in 
granting a loan. But the methods used in this form 
of insurance the conditions under which it is 
conducted make it a highly specialized and, for the 
inexperienced, a highly hazardous calling. The 
quality of underwriting judgment as evidencéd by 
selection of risks and by careful adaptation of con- 
tracts to circumstances is more in evidence here than 
elsewhere. 


and 


Group health insurance was treated by 
James D. Craig in a lucid and interesting way. 
He said: 

Since compensation insurance became generally 
effective, employers have had an ever-increasing feel- 
ing of responsibility for the health and happiness of 
those who make up their working force. This has not 
resulted altogether from a spirit of benevolence, for 
close observation carefully prepared statistics 
have convinced a number of employers that such in- 
terest when exercised judicially has inured to their own 
advantage through increased production resulting from 
a more stable and contented personnel. As a result 
employers are conducting educational classes for their 
employees, are giving increased consideration to the 
qvestions of working hours and conditions, to medical 
care, savings, etc., of employees, as well 
as using influence in their community to improve 
housing, transportation, amusement and other public 
necessities and conveniences. 

Among the more recent developments is the furnish- 
Compelled 
by compensation laws in most States to insure against 


and 


insurance, 


ing of insurance to employees as a class. 


deaths, accidents, sickness and invalidity due to occu- 
pation, the employer is beginning to feel that his obli- 
sider that compensation for losses due to all deaths, 
incapacities and old age is a proper charge against in- 
Provision for the payment of occupational 
losses may be made by the em- 
of most States compensa- 
ity 


dustry. 
and non-oeccupational 
ployer. Under the mandate 
tion must be paid for occupational losses, and liabil 
private com- 





therefore may be insured in State funds, 
panies, either mutual or stock, or carried by the em- 
ployer himself if conditions warrant. 
Liability for mon-occupational losses is 
pulsory and in the United States no agencies existed 
for insurance against those upon a scientafic basis 
with ample guarantee until insurance companies en- 
tered the field. True, health insurance has been 
ducted by labor unions, benevolent associations 
thousands of other petty health insurance funds, 
the issuance of blanket policies to employers, cover- 
ing non-occupational deaths, accidents and old age 
pensions has not been undertaken by these organiza- 
Practical interest along these lines de- 
on the part of both the employer and em- 
have 


not com- 


con- 
and 
but 


tions. has 
veloped 
ployees only since 
pleted their plans for the underwriting of these bene 
fits. The question of life insurance to employees has 
been discussed before this society in the past, and now 
the president requests that I bring to your ion 


by insurance comp3nic¢s 


insurance companies com- 














the plans generally adopted 
for insuring under group health contracts the em 
ployees of any given employer. 

In issuing group health insurance the first question 
to be decided is what shall constitute a group for this 
purpose. Any number of people affiliated for a cer- 
tain purpose naturally form a group, but what limita- 
tions are necessary in order that a group will be 
acceptable for insurance in accordance the 
principles of good underwriting? When group life 
insurance was in its initial stages numerous benevo- 


with 





lent and fraternal associations endeavored to obtain 
insurance under group contracts, but as a rule such 
associations made this effort only because their in- 
surance by other methods had not proven wholly 
satisfactory. Associations in an apparently satis- 
factory financial condition give no thought to group 
insurance, with the result that those which apply for 
coverage exercise a decided selection against the in- 
surance companies. On the few associations which 
were insured or reinsured on the group plan the ex- 
perience has not proven satisfactory. Such under- 
writing practice developed very strenuous objections 
on the part of the more financially prosperous frater- 
nal associations, so that in some States the law was 
amended to prohibit even the reinsurance of such 
associations, and by mutual consent Section 101A of 
the New York insurance law and similar sections of 
the laws of other States were enacted, defining group 
life insurance as “that form of life insurance cover- 
ing not less than fifty employees with or without 
medical examination, written under a policy issued to 
the employer,” thus limiting group life insurance to 
employees of one employer only. 

The same general considerations that apply to group 

life insurance apply to group health insurance, and 
the most satisfactory results will probably be obtained 
by limiting group health policies to the employees of 
.one employer. If the employer is paying all the 
premiums he will generally want all of his employees 
covered, or all of a certain class. In this respect the 
underwriting of group health policies follows the 
practice and principle of group life insurance as de- 
fined in the New York law which decrees that the 
insurance shall be “upon all of his employees, or all 
of any class or classes thereof determined by condi- 
tions pertaining to the employment.” It frequently 
happens, however, that the employees of a certain 
employer have in the past organized an association 
which includes part but not all of the personnel in the 
plant, and rather or classes thereof determined by 
conditions pertaining to the employer wishing to en- 
courage membership in the existing organization, pre- 
fers to limit the membership to those employees who 
are members thereof. Here again the general rule 
adopted in group life insurance and written in the 
law applies, that at least 75 per cent of the total 
employees should be members of the association. Ad- 
ditional safeguards are necessary and the contract 
should be issued to the employer, who should pay a 
substantial proportion of the premiums in order to 
eliminate malingering by making the employee’s re- 
turn to work a matter of pecuniary interest to him. 
Also, by writing the policy to the employer he is made 
the responsible party on whom the company depends 
for the carrying out of the terms of the policy, as 
well as the payment of premiums, and if he is con- 
tributing a substantial ‘part of the premiums he will 
have-a more direct appreciation of his responsibilities 
as well as being in a better position to collect the em- 
ployees’ contributions. 

The group health contract insures against sickness 
contracted or injuries sustained during the term uf 
the polify, which term is usually one year, with the 
privilege of renewal, as explained later. When the 
contract is issued for one year and an employee suffers 
incapacity on the last day of the year, the benefits are 
nevertheless payable in the subsequent year, even 
though the policy expires and is nominally canceled 
on the books of the company, while incapacity con- 
tracted before the commencement of the policy is not 
insured against, as only those employees actually work- 
ing for full time and for full pay at the inception of 
the contract are covered. -With occupational accidents 
covered under compensation laws in the majority of 
the States it is not generally necessary to again in- 
sure such injuries under the group health policy, and 
the insurance under these cgntracts is therefore sup- 
plemental to the insurance under the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts. The exclusion of occupational acci- 
dents is not compulsory, although in practice most 
group health policies do exclude them, except when 
issued in a State where there is no compensation law 
and where such coverage is desired or where an em- 
ployer is anxious to augment the benefits provided 
under the law. : 

The question of coverage divides itself into the 
amount of weekly indemnity and the length of time 
during which such indemnity shall be paid. It is 
generally considered expedient to limit the maximum 
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coverage to 6634 per cent of the average weekly earn- 
ings, but in no case to exceed $40 a week. The 


period for which benefits are payable naturally varies" 


with the desires of the employer and employees. The 
most usual period is twenty-six weeks, with no benefit 
payable for the first seven days of disability or in 
underwriting phraseology, “Foreign to occupation 
accidents and full health—twenty-six weeks limit on 
both—seven days waiting period on both.” While the 
large majority of the policies issued grant coverage 
for this period, and while it is desirable for experience 
and expense purposes to have a standard form of 
coverage as far as possible, nevertheless other periods 
are sometimes requested, the following of which are 
the most general. For the sake of completeness in this 
list the most usual period mentioned above is included: 

1. Foreign to occupation accidents and full health— 
26 weeks limit on both—three days’ waiting period on 
both accident and health. Note—Disability peculiar 
to female excluded. 

2. Foreign to occupation accidents and full health— 
26 weeks’ limit on both—seven days’ waiting period on 
both. 

8. Foreign to occupation accidents coverage and 
full health—26 weeks’ limit on both—fourteen-day 
waiting period on both. 

4, Foreign to occupation accidents and full health— 
26 weeks limit on both—seven days’ waiting period on 
both except where sickness continues for at least 30 
days, in which case full period of disability is paid 
for. 

There is no limit, except that of life, to the time for 
which benefit can be payable, but 26 weeks is most 
customary, although 52 weeks is sometimes desired. 
After this latter period the insurance gradually changes 
from sickness to total and permanent disability insur- 
ance, partly for this reason and also from the fact 
that the demand therefor is negligible, but few com- 
panies extend the payment of benefit beyond one year. 

The group ‘contract differs very materially from the 
individual standard accident and health policy. There 
is no cancellation clause. The group policy must be 
renewed at the option of the employer, but the com- 
pany reserves the right to adjust the premium rates 
each year. This change is in harmony with the spirit 
of the insurance. If an employer desires to protect 
his employees and after due consideration places this 
coverage through a group health policy, he should 
have the privilege of continuing it as long as he is 
willing to pay the necessary premium. 





One-Eyed Man Gets $4000 for Loss of Sole 
Remaining Eye 

Stricken totally blind as a result of a second 
accident in a North Jersey plant which caused 
the loss of his last good eye, Richard Obser 
of South Warren street, this city, has secured 
a favorable decision from the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court here by the affirming of a verdict 
for $4000. Obser will receive $10 per week 
for 400 weeks under the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Several years ago, the 
man lost the sight of one of his eyes, due to 
an industrial mishap. Afterward, he obtained 
employment at the plant of the Combination 
Rubber Manufacturing Company at Bloom- 
field in Passaic county, where he suffered a 
second accident, which rendered him totally 


blind. 





Non-Cancellable Insurance to be Studied 
Intensively 
The governing committee of the Bureau of 


Personal Health and Accident Underwriters 
held an adjourned meeting last week to con- 
sider further the subject of non-cancellable 
insurance. The committee of five on the sub- 
ject was increased to seven and an actuarial 
committee appointed for intensive study of the 
subject. The committee is made up by com- 
panies, the Travelers being chairman. 
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Thursday 


POINTERS FOR CASUALTY MEN 


Line Up Your Arguments and “Say It 
Quickly” Without any Appearance 
of Hurry 


Recently at a talk on salesmanship, the chief 
speaker of the evening made some telling 
points. Among them was “Be Pleasant.” He 
said that he stood for just the common people, 
and was ready to be sold and wanted to buy, 
but that the salesman who approached him 
might just as well stay away unless he was 
pleasant. He didn’t want a salesman to be 
smooth and oily to the point of being slick, 
neither did he want him to be rough or to try 
any bluff. He said that many salesmen who 
tried to be pleasant overdid the job and made 
themselves almost sickeningly offensive, and 
that they were much too warm in their efforts. 
He said that he liked to bask in the warmth 
of sunshiny good nature, but he didn’t want 
it so hot that he would get freckles—just 
honest, well-balanced good nature. A genial 
salesman gets a hearing where the other fellow 
is turned down. _ 

Another point he made was “Keep Your 
Word.” There is one of the big things in 
salesmanship. If you promise anything, do it. 
Prove from the very outset that you can be 
depended upon. If you make a date, keep it. 
Never mind about your personal discomfort. 
When you give your word, it is your bond, 
so make it good. Go the same lengths, and be 
equally particular, whether it is $1 or $100, or 
not money at all, but just your promise. 
Public confidence is a big asset and a good 
advertising medium. 

Again he said, “Use judgment.” He spoke 
of the man who spends all of his time talking 
about himself. A great mistake. If you must 
talk about either, talk about your customer. 
He is much more interested in himself than he 
is in you, and talking about him will prove 
much more interesting. You can afford to talk 
about everything else before you talk of your- 
self. If your prospect wants to know any- 
thing, he will ask, but don’t take it for granted 
that he wants to hear about you. Further- 
more, he said, “Be brief.” When you get an 
audience don’t wander all over a “ten acre lot” 
conversationally. Your interview was not 
granted for that purpose. Your invitation was 
to say all you had to say about what you had 
to sell, and to say it quickly. 

Don’t hurry, or appear to do so. Line up 
your arguments, arrange them so that they 
follow one another naturally, and then drive 
them home. Don’t repeat, or leave yourself 
in position when you must say, “or in other 
words,” because if “other words” are better 
than the original statement, then say the “other 
words” first and leave out the original state- 
ment altogether. Think it out in clear, con- 
cise language, and make every statement cotnt. 
Be as brief as possible and save time for both 
yourself and prospect. Salesmanship to-day 
is a science, and the successful agent must be 
well informed, quick thinking, courteous, 
honest, agreeable and _ strictly business— 
National Casualty Agents Record. 
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MEDICAL FEES EXCESSIVE 





Compensation Companies Complain of 
Overcharges by Doctors 


od 


PROFESSION REJECTS SCHEDULE 
Refusal to Accept Fees Offered is Accom=- 
panied by Threats to Advocate 

_~ State Insurance 


Overcharges by doctors for services in acci- 
dent cases in compensation States has caused 
alarm among the advocates of the extension of 
the system who fear that the increasing cost 
of compensation incident to the growing 
charges by doctors will have a retardant effect 
upon the development of compensation. Efforts 
on the part of insurance companies to control 
the spread of the evil by placing fees for 
medical and surgical services upon a schedule 
basis has resulted in Wisconsin in the refusal 
of the doctors to accept the schedule accom- 
panied by a threat to advocate State insurance. 

Doctors throughout the country are being 
urged to take up the fight in the interest of 
unrestricted fees for services in compensation 
cases. The adoption of compensation with 
liberal provisions for decimal fees, together 
with a system of compulsory health insurance, 
is being represented to the doctors as the 
solution of their average income problem. 
Where the average income of the doctors of 
the country is now below $1000 prominent ad- 
vocates of compulsory health insurance and 
unrestricted fees for services in accident cases 
have stated that the adoption of the entire 
program would result in an increase of the 
average income of doctors to $4000. 

With the economic uplift of the doctor in 
mind various medical associations are engaged 
in an active propaganda in favor of com- 
pulsory health insurance, and in the interests 
of unrestricted fees. Under the auspices of the 
American Medical Association Dr. I. M. Rubi- 
now, as an employe of the social committee of 
the association, is active in co-operation with 
the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion which is identified with international so- 
cialism, and which has been formally de- 
nounced by the heads of the labor movement 
in this country. 


RaPACITY IN EvuROPE 

European experience has demonstrated that 
the rapacity of doctors is a serious drawback 
to the appeal for universal social insurance, In 
some of the countries the adoption of the sys- 
tem has proved of greater benefit to the medical 
profession than to any other class. This factor 
in some countries has been of more importance 
in the increase of insurance rates than has 
malingering on the part of workmen which 
has proven of next importance in a gradual 
increase in costs. 

Instances cited in Pennsylvania under the 
new compensation law are said to be illustrative 
of the system throughout the country. One 
company has found it necessary to hold up a 
very high percentage of the bills presented for 
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medical service in the hope of being able 
to arrive at a reasonable adjustment. This 
company, whose experience is no different 
from that of other companies, reports a case 
in which the injured man sustained a sprained 
shoulder and the doctor submitted a bill 
itemizing two calls a day for thirty days. In 
the opinion of the claim of men of this com- 
pany the nature of the injury absolutely con- 
tradicted the necessity for the service charged 
for. In another instance the same company 
received a bill from a doctor for eight weeks’ 
constant service to a man who had sustained 
a broken arm. The company has refused to 
pay these bills. 


SITUATION IN WISCONSIN 


In Wisconsin the charges made by doctors 
were so abused that the companies were forced 
to adopt a schedule of fees specifying the 
aggregate charge that would be allowed in 
classified injuries. The doctors promptly re- 
jected the schedule and it is reported that as 
a result of the action of the companies the 
interested doctors are preparing to advocate 
State insurance. In most of the States the 
schedule of fees specified in the law itself re- 
lates to fees per visit and fees for surgical 
operations and by itemizing unnecessary visits 
the doctors are enabled to defeat the limita- 
tion put upon medical service by the law. 
Many. doctors, however, are not in sympathy 
with the movement for compulsory insurance. 
This element of the profession maintains that 
the compensation and compulsory health sys- 
tems result in decreases in the earnings of 
doctors instead of increases-> This contention 
however, has not been borne out by experience, 
as-the operation of the compensation system 
has demonstrated that it produces a higher 
percentage of collections if it does nothing else 
and in the long run the income is greater. 


New York Department Causes Three 
Arrests 

The New York Insurance Department last 
week gained information regarding the Com- 
monwealth Health Association which led to 
the arrest of Fred Winebrough, president; 
Herman J. Ringel, secretary, and Irving M. 
Light, treasurer of the association. The war- 
rant under which the arrests were made, 
charged the officers of the association with 
carrying on an insurance business in violation 
of the law. 

The association issued sick and accident 
benefit policies providing $14 to $20 per week 
for confining illness and $100 death benefit, 
$200 in case of death by accident. The policies 
were issued largely among negroes. 

Evidence was obtained by Irving B, Block 
of the New York Insurance Department, who 
applied for and obtained a position as agent 
and worked with Secretary Ringel in the field 
for one day. He thus obtained sufficient in- 
formation to cause the arrests. 

The men were arraigned before Judge 
Levine in the Magistrates Court. They pleaded 
not guilty and were held in $500 bail each. 


a 


Compensation Case in Utah 


The Utah Copper Company has been ordered 
by the Supreme Court of Utah to pay the 
award made some time ago in the now famous 
Rushton case, together with interest and costs. 

Louis J. Rushton, a farmer living near 
Magna, Utah, died early last year as the result 
of an accident which he met with whilst em- 
ployed by the copper company in fixing the 
banks of the Salt Lake and Utah canal to pre- 
vent it from overflowing. The company de- 
pended partly on the canal to furnish it with 
a continuous supply of water and the com- 
pany’s canal boss had engaged Rushton to 
strengthen the banks as ice was causing the 
water to rise. The Industrial Commission of 
the State awarded the widow the usual com- 
pensation provided. The copper company ap- 
pealed the case on several grounds, one of the 
most important of which was that Rushton’s 
employment was both casual and not in the 
usual business of the company. It was argued 
that the company was formed to mine for 
metals and not to mend canals and that Rush- 
ton was a farmer and was employed only to 
Strengthen the canal bank, The Supreme 
Court decided that “Obtaining water from the 
canal was essential and necessary for the oper- 
ation of the mining and milling business of the 
copper company.” In giving the decision the 
court admitted that were the Utah court to 
follow the lead of some other courts in similar 
cases the widow would not recieve the com- 
pensation, 





Is Sunstroke an Accident? 


Is death from sunstroke an accident? This 
question is being raised in the Utah courts by 
a suit filed by Mrs. Louise Odell Richards, 
widow of Joseph Heber Richards, a prominent 
mining man who lost his life by sunstroke in 
the Arizona desert in June, 1917. Mr. Rich- 
ards carried an accident policy with the 
Standard Accident for $15,000 as the principal 
sum, the amount claimed. The company is re- 
sisting the claim on the ground that sunstroke 
is a disease and not an accident and was not 
covered by the policy. This question has never 
before arisen in the Utah courts and the de- 
cision is being awaited with interest. 





Compensation Hearing in Wisconsin 

The Wisconsin workmen’s compensation law 
is to be largely used as a model by the State 
of Minnesota.~ Six members of the Minnesota 
Legislature visited the Wisconsin capital last 
week to take testimony on the workings of the 
law. Minnesota at present has a law that is 
enforced by the courts, instead of by a com- 
mission. 


U. S. F. and G. in British Columbia 
The United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company has been licensed to transact in 
British Columbia the business of robbery in- 
surance in addition to the various other 
branches of casualty insurance, for which it 
had been already licensed. 





SURETY CO. WINS CASE 


Suit Turns on Question of Informing 
Bonding Company of Suspicious 
Circumstances 








DISSENTING OPINION READ 


National Surety Company Successfully 
Appeals Ruling in Favor of Roseville 
Trust of New Jersey 


The New Jersey Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals has handed down an opinion in which it 
was decided that the National Surety Com- 
pany could not be held responsible for moneys 
stolen from the Roseville Trust Company at 
Newark by Raymond W. Smith, secretary and 
treasurer of the institution, who was com- 
mitted to the New Jersey State prison for the 
crime. It was claimed that the company had 
not lived up to the stipulations in the bond 
arranged with the surety company. The court 
said: 


When a surety company executes its bond 
ty a trust company as employer to indemnity 
it against loss arising from the acts of an em- 
ploye, amounting to larceny or embezzlement, 
upon condition that if the employer suspects, 
or if there comes to the notice or knowledge 
of the employer, any act, fact or information 
tending to indicate that the employee is, or 
may be unreliable, deceitful, dishonest or un- 
worthy of confidence, the employer shall im- 
mediately so notify the surety company, and 
if this is not done, the surety company shall 
not be liable for any act of the employee there- 
after committed; the surety company will not 
be liable for any embezzlement by the em- 
ployee, if the employee, a trust company, has 
information that an employee, its treasurer, 
has loaned the employer’s money to a friend 
without making any entry thereof on the 
books of the company, and has endeavored to 
conceal it, either by false entries or by omitting 
to make any entry thereof on the books of ‘the 
company, unless notice be given to the surety 
company as required by the conditions of the 
bond, for in such case the employer has knowl- 
edge of a fact tending to indicate that the em- 
ployee is unreliable, deceitful, dishonest and 
unworthy of confidence. These facts being un- 
disputed, no jury question remained and there 
should have been a direction for the surety 
company. 

Continuing, the court said: 

Upon these undisputed facts, it was error to 
leave to the jury to find what impressions they 
made on the mind of the employer, or whether 
it was impressed from them that the treasure: 
had only used bad judgment, for that could not 
be inferred from the facts, which clearly 
showed an unlawful use of the employer's 
money, concealed by false or omitted entries, 
all of which tend to indicate deceit and dis- 
honesty and contain no element of bad judo 
ment, except as all wrong-doing may be sai! 
to be the exercise of bad judgment, sufficient 
to excuse the giving of the notice required b: 
the contract. 

In a dissenting opinion, Justice Minturn 
said: 

Were I sitting as a juror in this cas 
would be called upon by the issues raised t 
determine whether or not there was sufficient 
evidence before the directors of the bank at 
the time mentioned to require them under the 
terms of the policy of indemnity to call the 
attention of the surety company to the situ 
ation. I would as a juror be called upon to 
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consider the bonafides of the minds of the 
directors in considering the situation thus 
presented. That was the issue presented by the 
pleadings and the testimony and the trial court 
properly left that question to the jury. 

The inquiry before us, a court of review, is 
solely whether the learned trial court com- 
mitted legal error in leaving that issue to the 
jury. To maintain the affirmative of this 
proposition, it must be held that only one view 
could be entertained by the directors at the 
time they were considering the facts before 
them. This may be so in the light of present 
circumstances, as presented by the record, but 
the inquiry properly before the trial court, and 
which the court submitted to the jury, was 
whether at the time the directors were con- 
sidering the transactions of Smith, one con- 
struction only could be placed upon the situ- 
ation. We declare in legal effect that we differ 
trom the verdict reached by the jury upon the 
facts, as we now see them, whereas, the only 
legal inquiry before us is whether a motion to 
non-suit and a motion to direct should have 
been granted. 

The learned trial court properly dealt with 
this issue by submitting it to the jury, which, 
while the verdict may not accord with our 
views in the light of the present situation, the 
constitutional right of the jury to determine 
the facts cannot be abrogated. We have said 
ia Schmidt vs. Marconi Co. 86 L. 486, that “In 
every case where the issue depends upon the 
determination of facts, the existence of which 
is not admitted, the jury and not the court 
niust determine them.” Such, of course, is the 
tundamental legal rule. If the case were be- 
tore us upon a legal rule to show cause, a dif- 
terent question would arise. But the verdict 
of the jury upon an issue of fact cannot be at- 
tacked upon this appeal, which, in practice at 
least, is legally circumscribed with all the 
limitations incident to a writ of error. 


These views lead me to affirm the judgment. 

The case was on appeal with the Roseville 
Trust Company and former State Banking 
and Insurance Commissioner George M. La- 
Monte, as plaintiff-respondent, and the Na- 
tional Surety Company and Raymond W. 
Smith, as defendants-appellants. 





Industrial Safety Promotion 


A State Museum of Industrial Safety has 
been organized at 571 Jersey avenue, Jersey 
City. The activities of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Labor are being centered in the 
museum, where workmen’s compensation court 
hearings are held, and a rehabilitation clinic 
for industrial workers is ready for operation. 
Exhibits are being installed covering machine 
safeguarding, welfare provisions, fire protec- 
tion, steam boiler hazards, etc. A lecture serv- 
ice for the promotion of industrial safety has 
been inaugurated. 


National Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies 
The annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty Companies will 
take place at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on 
November 2g and 30. An 
gramme has been prepared, comprising a 
safety conference, an accounting conference 
and a claim conference, with addresses and dis- 
cussions of numerous live topics dealing with 
various phases of the business. 


elaborate pro 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT RISKS 
WATCHED IN KANSAS 


Licenses Likely to be Refused to Companies 
Pro-Rating Death Claims 


Frank L. Travis, ‘superintendent of insur- 
ance in Kansas, is preparing to refuse licenses 
to several accident and health companies oper- 
ating in this State when the renewal applica- 
tions come up at the opening of the new 
year. The companies which will not be per- 
mitted to continue business in Kansas are 
some small companies which have attempted 
to pro-rate death claims from accidental causes. 
Some time ago the department sent a notice to 
all accident and health companies that it would 
not permit the settlement of death claims from 
accident or sickness upon a pro-rating basis. 
The department felt that it was perfectly 
proper for the companies to settle claims for 
partial disability or sickness upon a pro-rate 
basis to prevent over insurance. But when 
the policyholder lost his life in an accident or 
died as the result of illness the department 
held that the beneficiary was entitled to the 
principal sum named in the policy without re- 
gard to any other accident and health insur- 
ance which might be carried. In the event of 
death in an accident or from illness against 
which insurance was carried the departi ent 
felt that the insurance really became life in- 
surance and the full amount of the policy 
must be paid, 

The Mutual Benefit Association of Omaha, 
an assessment health and accident company 
of Omaha, Neb., has been notified by the 
Kansas Insurance Department that it will not 
be permitted to write five-year accident and 
health contracts in this State. The ruling of 
the department is that no assessment company 
writing this class of business can do so except 
upon an annual settlement basis. It is held by 
the department that when companies attempt 
to write health and accident insurance upon 
a long term basis that they are really writing 
life insurance and this is not permitted under 
the Kansas statute. 


J. C. Stott Appointed Manager 

Joha C. Stott, for some time past 
agent at large for the National Surety Com- 
pany of New York, has been appointed manager 
for New 


special 


York State, except Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Albany, New York City and several subur- 
ban counties near New York. His headquar- 
ters will be at Syracuse, his offices being located 
in the First Trust and Deposit Company build- 
ing. Mr. Stott is a graduate of the Greene 
High School (Greene, N. ¥), and teacher of 
a training class. His first business experience 
was in a bank, and he later became principal 
im the Port Dickinson High School. Subse- 
quently he conducted an insurance agency at 
Norwich, N. Y., which he operated so success- 
fully as to attract the attention of company 
officials. He then went with the National 
Surety Company, and his good work for that 
company has been recognized by his appoint 
ment as manager at Syracuse. 
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MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 





Protection is Calculated as Being 
Afforded Within Radius of Thirty 
Minutes Run 





NATIONAL BOARD SCHEDULE 





Mechanical Equipment Has Definitely Dis- 
placed Horse-Drawn Variety 


By CHARLES Woopwarp 


The location and distribution of fire appa- 
ratus is limited by the ability of the motive 
power to get it to the fire within a reasonable 
time. With hand-drawn equipment, fire sta- 
tions were practically all located in the busi- 
ness districts, leaving outlying sections unpro- 
tected. As towns progressed, they hired or 
purchased horses, and.it was then possible to 
distribute the companies over a wider terri- 
tory and still be able to concentrate the appa- 
ratus needed for large fires to the center of 
the town. 

Automobile apparatus has introduced several 
marked changes. It has permitted wider dis- 
tribution and protection by a smaller number 
of companies, estimated by the National Board 
at eighty-five per cent of that necessary for 
horse-drawn, and has opened up a broad field 
of mutual aid from adjacent communities. It 
is assumed that thirty to thirty-five miles an 
hour is a safe maximum speed for city oper- 
ation; for country roads, a greater speed can 
be allcwed, but it is not thought that the fifty 
to sixty miles an hour attempted by some 
makers of apparatus is proper for any type of 
apparatus which may be called upon to respond 
in all classes of weather and with poor road 
conditions. With all automobile apparatus the 
maximum speed can be maintained for an in- 
definite period, thus it is possible to assume 
practically any apparatus within thirty minutes 
running distance of a business district as being 
readily available for fires in that district. 

The National Board, in applying its grading 
schedule to fire departments, considers all fire 
apparatus within the city limits as constituting 
protection to the business district, and outside 
aid equipment which is within thirty minutes 
running distance is also of value when motor- 
equipped. This will include as part of the pro- 
tection of a city practically all outside motor 
fire equipment within a radius of fifteen miles 
of a town. 

Mutua Rurat Aw 


It is believed the greatest feature of motor 
equipment is in the development of a scheme of 
mutual] aid, by establishing fire districts in 
rural sections. With a city of 5000 to 15,000 
population as a center, a fire district can be 
established embracing a whole county or some 
specified area and equipment can be so located 
that the response of two or three pieces of ap- 
paratus will be practically at any fire without 
a delay exceeding thirty minutes for the last 
piece to arrive. 

One of the best examples of the advantages 
of automobile equipment over horse-drawn 
was the experience in the Atlanta conflagra- 
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tion, which was preceded by three fires all in 
the same section, in a somewhat outlying part 
of the city. Much of the equipment had to 
travel the entire length of the city, and the 
horses at the end of the run were played out 
and could not travel much faster than a walk. 
Under these conditions there was considerable 
delay in getting the horse-drawn equipment to 
the last fire and ahead of the conflagration. In 
fact, some automobile equipment from out of 
town reached the fire ground ahead of the city 
equipment. 

Fire apparatus must be dependable; prior to 
1910 motor defects were too many to permit of 
changes in fire department equipment. The 
first automobile perfected was the passenger- 
carrying type. It was recognized that these 
passenger cars were too light for fire depart- 
ment operation, so that their use was restricted 
largely to conveyances for getting men to the 
fire. These consisted of cars for chief officers 
and squad cars for taking a body of men 
known as an auxiliary squad to a fire to help 
under-manned companies. 

With the general use of motor equipment, 
however, there is less need for these flying 
squads; the delay in calling in outlying com- 
panies is not great and therefore it is con- 
sidered preferable to give a stronger individual 
strength of all the high value companies and to 
depend on apparatus which would respond to 
second and greater alarms to provide the 
necessary men for a severe fire. 


METHOop oF 1908 

In 1908 a pump was successfully mounted on 
an automobile with the necessary gear and 
clutch connections to permit its being operated 
at a fire by the same motor which brought the 
apparatus to the fire. This first machine was 
rather crude and was overrated; with its in- 
troduction the National Board realized its 
possibilities and evolved a set of specifications 
and tests which would assure a good piece of 
equipment of adequate capacity. 

In 1910, ’11 and ’13, at the annual convention 
of the International Association of Fire En- 
gineers, official tests were made of automobile 
pumping equipment; these tests. were con- 
ducted by National Board engineers. At that 
time it was considered a fairly satisfactory 
test if a continuance run at full capacity could 
be attained for a period of twenty minutes. 
At the convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Engineers held in New York in 
1913, it was decided the reliability of motor 
pumping equipment should be proven, and a 
12-hour endurance test was specified. Through 
the high standard required by the National 
Réard in its test specifications there has been 
a continuous improvement in pumping engines, 
until to-day they far surpass the old steamer 
in its capability to deliver water for long runs. 

In the early days of motor equipment, hose 
wagons were the principal pieces purchased. 
For several years it was quite common practice 
to buy tractors and install them on existing 
steam fire engines and ladder trucks. It is 
recognized to-day that it is not economy to 
tractorize a steam fire engine and often the 
ladder trucks of the slow-raising type are not 
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worth tractorizing. One leading manufacturer 
of tractors has recently discontinued his busi- 
ness. 


PumPpiInc ENGINES PoPpuLar 

A study of the output of a leading manu- 
facturer of fire appliances shows that up to 
the end of 1915 hose wagons and pumpers 
were sold in about equal amounts. Beginning 
with 1915, the number of pumping engines 
sold increased at a rapid rate, and at the end 
of 1918 amounted to about three times the 
number of hose wagons sold. It is recognized 
to-day that even though the city water system 
may be at pressure which would give good ef- 
fective hose streams, it is on the side of safety 
to provide pumping capacity and as this pump- 
ing capacity can be obtained on motor appa- 
ratus without excessive cost and does not add 
much to the weight it is advisable for cities to 
purchase pumpers rather than hose wagons. 

The main feature in connection with motor 
equipment is the operating forces. Much trou- 
ble is experienced from attempts to adjust the 
carbureter or rearrange some other part of the 
machine, and it is only after the firemen realize 
that the average car needs little of this so- 
called adjusting that satisfactory service can 
be obtained. 

The question is often asked as to whether it 
is not cheaper and equally satisfactory for a 
city to buy a commercial car and adapt it for 
fire service. Experience has shown that many 
changes are necessary before a commercial car 
can be satisfactorily used by a fire department. 
Fire service is distinctive and very severe. Re- 
sponse must be in all classes of weather, at 
all times of the day or night; high speed is of 
the essence and ability to stop and start quickly 
to prevent accident, is indispensable. Men 
who have had little experience in driving cars 
have frequently to be employed. 

During the severe snow and sleet storms of 
last winter there was unusual trouble from 
motor fire apparatus stalling in the snow and 
sleet. Some cities and towns have found it 
necessary to go back to horse-drawn equip- 
ment and the old-fashioned pung or sleigh. 
While the experience has been rather unfor- 
tunate, it is not believed that it is necessary to 
maintain horses and horse-drawn equipment 
for such an emergency; rather it would ap- 
pear to indicate that there must be some 
changes in the type of tire on the wheel, or 
method of preventing the skidding of the 
wheels in such snow. 

Insurance Employee Collects 

That experience is a great teacher has been 
proven here in the robbery of the home of 
Vincent P. Bradley, connected with the Dick- 
inson Insurance and Real Estate Company, a 
Trenton concern. Bradley had such a lengthy 
experience with the company that he knew 
the value of insurance, and when he took up 
his residence on Perdicaris Place in the west- 
ern section of the city, he made sure to insure 
his possessions. The result was that when the 
robbers carried off his valuables, Bradley 
simply went to the Dickinson Company, his em- 
ployer, and collected for the loss from his 
policy. 





USE AND OCCUPANCY 





Widely Regarded as a Mystery, It Is 
in Reality Very Simple 





INSURANCE FOR TIME LOST 





Methods of Adjustment Outlined—Profits 
of Previous Twelve Months a 
Safe Gauge 


By Ceci F. SHALLcRoss 


U. S. Manager, North British and Mercantile Insur- 


ance Company 


No doubt more has been said on this sub- 
ject than on any other single kind of special 
insurance in recent years, but in many cases 
it still seems to be thought quite as much of 
a mystery as the coinsurance clause was when 
first brought into use. 

As a matter of fact, the principle of use and 
occupancy insurance is very simple. We all 
recognize the fact that even though every dol- 
lar of physical loss to property may be repaid 
by the regular fire insurance, the merchant or 
manufacturer or property owner will suffer 
an indirect loss because his premises and 

‘equipment are not available for carrying on 
his business. The manufacturer makes his 
money by producing goods and selling them. 
If he cannot produce it is useless to sell and 
therefore he must have the use of his factory 
or else his business will largely cease and with 
it his chance for profit. 

It is at this point where the regular fire in- 
surance drops the burden of loss that use and 
occupancy picks it up and carries it until the 
premises are restored to a productive condi- 
tion. The cover is a broad one and includes 
not only the net profits but also those items 
of expense commonly referred to as fixed or 
maintenance charges that cannot be escaped 
during a period of forced suspension. Among 
these are taxes and ground or other rent; in- 
terest on notes and bonds; salaries and direc- 
tors’ fees; royalties for machinery or pro- 
cesses which are payable whether operating or 
not; wages of foremen and such skilled help 
as could not be laid off; cost of lighting, heat- 
ing, watchman and general maintenance con- 
sistent with a condition of idleness; and other 
fixed charges or special items of expense or 
indebtedness which cannot be eliminated dur- 
ing a suspension of operations. 


Not A Battie or WIts 

We need not dwell very long on the technical 
side of such insurance, but there are a few 
features which might be referred to in passing. 
First, let me point out that this form of in- 
demnity deals with the period of time the 
other side of the fire. It is the future, not the 
past, that is contemplated. The profits of the 
past are of value in determining the amount 
of insurance to be carried or the loss to be 
paid only as the future may be expected to re- 
flect the past. The earnings may be greater 
or they may be less and the true spirit of such 
insurance must take into account all the 
factors present at the time of the fire, and all 
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of those which reasonable men can forecast 
for the period of suspension, in order to justify 
it as real indemnity, not merely a business 
gamble or a battle of wits between the in- 
sured and the adjuster. 

For this reason our forms should be simple, 
clear and unambiguous with sufficient elasticity 
so that the conditions actually present may de- 
termine the loss rather than a set of conditions 
preconceived at the time of issuing the policy. 
Valued forms of use and occupancy are in 
most cases as unsound as valued policies on 
buildings. 

Another feature is that use and occupancy 
insurance is intended to cover the loss result- 
ing because the premises cannot be used for 
their normal purposes. In a manufacturing 
establishment this means the production of 
goods; in a store the sale of goods. For this 
reason it is not intended to cover loss of 
profits on goods already manufactured nor 
loss of profits on a stock of goods in a store, 
but rather the loss of profits, because in the 
future beyond the fire goods cannot be pro- 
duced or sold until the premises are sufficiently 
restored so that normal operations can be re- 
sumed. 

Therefore, for full protection, a manufac- 
turer should carry use and occupancy insur- 
ance on buildings, machinery and materials for 
use in manufacturing and in addition profit 
insurance on finished stock. In the case of a 
mercantile establishment use and occupancy on 
building and stock is usually sufficient cover, 
for the stock may almost always be replaced 
by the time the building is restored; yet there 
are two other factors of loss that might be 
covered by insurance, namely, loss of profits 
on goods sold but not delivered and loss of 
profits where the normal ratio of profit cannot 
be realized in disposing of the salvage remain- 
ing after the regular fire adjustment. 


AMOUNT TO BE CARRIED 


One of the most practical problems to be 
met in arranging such insurance with a client 
is to arrive at the amount to be carried. In 
those cases where the profits and consequently 
the amount of indemnity required is on a fairly 
even keel year by year this is quite simple. 

Generally speaking probably the best method 
is to take the profits of the past twelve months 
as a gauge and then examine as closely as 
possible into conditions with a view to deter- 
mining whether these profits are likely to be 
greater or less in the ensuing twelve months. 
With this item fixed the maintenance charges 
should be reviewed and when determined it 
would often be a very good plan for the agent 
to file an accurate and detailed memorandum 
of them with his other records, for in case of 
loss such memoranda will show the true intent 
at the time the insurance was placed and tend 
to avoid dispute over what should be included. 
It would be like an inventory in a regular fire 
loss. 

The field for insurance of this character is 
so large it offers almost unlimited opportuni- 
ties for business. Every factory is a potential 
customer for use and occupancy and profit in- 
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surance, for insurance on commissions of the 
selling agents and for any others having an 
interest in the output who would suffer finan- 
cial loss if such output were prevented. 

And when you have sold this kirid of insur- 
ance against loss due to fire there still re- 
mains the same cover against loss due to 
sprinkler leakage, tornado and windstorm, riot 
and civil commotion. It only remains for the 
local agent to cultivate the ground in order 
to reap a golden harvest of commissions. 


Fire Prevention Evening 

The American Society of Safety Engineers 
has invited the New York chapter of the Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Association to meet 
with it on the evening of December 10. Pres- 
ident J. E. Curtis accepted the invitation. The 
joint meeting will be devoted to fire prevention 
subjects as follows: 

“Safety to Life From the Fire Protection 
Point of View,’ H. Walter Forster. 

“Theater Hazards and Safety to Life,” 
Rudolph P. Miller, 
“ en Hazards and Safety to Life,” A. T. 

ell. 

“Schoolhouses, Colleges and Dormitories and 
Safety to Life,” Frank Irving Cooper. 

“Fire Protection Features in Safeguarding 
Life,” Henry A. Fiske. 

The meeting will be held in the Engineering 
— buildings, 29 West 30th street, Man- 

attan. 


—The organization of the United States Postal 
Fire Insurance Company, which was projected at Cin- 
cinnati, has been abandoned. 





THE SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y & Treas. 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively-man- 
aged, medium-sized American 
Company whose indemnity, treat- 
ment of agents and assured, will 
bear inspection for nearly half a 


century? 
Gagital......000.0 $500,000.00 
Surplus to Policy 

Piolders.. ......5. $981,011.90 
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MUST FILE ALL FORMS 


Companies Operating in Kansas 
Requisition from Commissioner 


Frank L. Travis, Kansas Insurance Commis- 
sioner, is preparing to seek legal action against 
the fire insurance companies which do not file 
complete sets of policy forms, riders, and other 
documents used in writing insurance in that 
State. The department has been trying to ob- 
tain a complete set of these forms for the files 
for some time but has been unable to secure 
them from all the companies. Many companies 
filed part of the forms and then the department 
later discovered that other forms were being 
used. The department wants a copy of every 
form being used in this State. If they are not 
filed promptly the insurance commissioner will 
ask the Attorney-General to proceed against 
the companies neglecting to file them. The 
order of the department follows: 


We have requested on several occasions 
that your company file with this department all 
policies, forms and riders that in any way 
affect the value of the insurance to the assured. 
We have on file at the present time your 
policies and papers covering on the different 
classes of insurance as underlined below and 
would kindly ask that you file your policies 
and other papers on all other lines of insur- 
ance which you write. The law is very clear 
on this matter and we are checking these 
against your Certificate of Authority, and must 
request that these papers be filed with this de- 
partment at once. We have been very patient 
and very nice about this, but if it is not given 
prompt attention we shall place the matter be- 
fore the Attorney-General for action. 

Fire, lightning, tornado, dwelling, automo- 
bile, hail, grain, farm, rain, marine, sprinkler 
leakage, registered mail, tourist baggage, 
parcel post, explosion, riot and civil commo- 
tion, insurrection, strike, war risk, aircraft, live 
stock, elevator. 


Get 





Crop Insurance Question in Kansas 


The officers of the Farmers Union Mutual 
Insurance Company and the Farmers Union 
Hail Insurance Company, both Kansas mutual 
crop insurance companies, have been asked by 
the Kansas Insurance Department to submit 
a statement showing why the present clauses 
in their fire insurance contracts for growing 
crops should not be changed. The depart- 
ment feels that these contracts work to the 
disadvantage of the insured under the present 
interpretation of the clauses and it is pro- 
posed to make the proper changes in the con- 


tracts before the writing of the next crop busi- 


ness begins. 


N. F. P. A. Year Book Issued 


The National Fire Protection Association 
has issued the 1920 edition of its Year Book, 
which contains the articles of association and 
list of officers, committeemen and members, 
occupying 237 pages. The N. F. P. A. has also 
issued its 1920 list of publications on the sub- 
jects of fire prevention and fire protection, 


Kansas Company to Expand 
The Central States Fire Insurance Company 
of Wichita, Kan., is planning to enter twenty- 
five States during the course of the next few 
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months. The company is now writing busi- 
ness on its own account in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas. It has just obtained from the In- 
surance Department the certified abstracts of 
the records as the preliminary step for apply- 
ing for admission into other States. The com- 
pany has been handling a large line of re-in- 
surance through the Reinsurance Exchange of 
New York. 

This company is only four years old. Henry 
Whalen is president and Dan F. Callahan is 
secretary. The officers and directors are well 
known bankers and lawyers at Wichita. 


CONSERVATION WORK REORGANIZED 
More Systematic Use of Field Men to be 
Made 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has sent to its members-a plan for reorganiz- 
ing its conservation and fire prevention work. 
The plan has been endorsed by the fire pre- 
vention committee and approved at a recent 

meeting of the executive committee, 

Under the new plan the preliminary and 
follow-up work will be done by other than field 
men. The latter will be called upon for town 
inspections according to a systematic plan of 
procedure. This it is hoped, will obviate the 
former objections that the field men were 
called upon too much. 


To Reduce Cotton Hazard ; 
The Texas State Fire Insurance Commission 


has issued an amendment to the General Basis 
Schedules so as to encourage Texas farmers 
to place their cotton under shelter, the basis 
rate on cotton placed in buildings, other than 
gin houses, on farms being reduced from $3.50 
to $2. Where the cotton is permitted to remain 
on the ground in the open exposed to sun and 
weather the rate remains at $3.50. The usual 
warranty is carried requiring 100 feet clear be- 
tween cotton insured and any special hazard, 
both as to housed cotton and that exposed. 


Will Discontinue Mobile Salvage Corps 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has notified its members that the Mobile Salv- 
age Corps will be -discontinued and advises 
them not to contribute further to its support. 
Several unfavorable reports, including one by 
Capt. J. J. Conway, have influenced the board 
in its action. 

The supplies and truck of the corps will be 
sold and the members disbanded. 


Dublin Company Enters Texas 

The Patriotic Assurance Company of Dublin, 
Ireland, has been granted a license to do busi- 
ness in Texas by the Department of Insurance 
and Banking of this State. The company, 
which is a new one in Texas, has a capital 
stock deposit of $200,000, with $332,037 surplus. 
I. Reinhardt & Son of Dallas are the general 
agents in Texas. 


—-The Frost farm insurance agency at Almond, one 
of the oldest and best known of its kind in Central 
Wisconsin, has been sold by Harold G. Frost to F. 
D. Reynolds, who will conduct the business from his 
Stevens Point office. 
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SPEAKS AT FIRE CHIEFS’ CLUB 
F. H. Wentworth in Favor of Levying Cost 
of Preventable Fires 

Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth of the 
National Fire Prevention Association spoke 
last week before the Fire Chiefs’ Club of 
Massachusetts last week, advocating the cam- 
paign for legislation fixing the cost of prevent- 
able fires on persons disobeying fire preven- 
tion orders. The club passed a resolution 
unanimously endorsing the campaign. 

Secretary Wentworth emphasized the harm 
done by careless persons and the fact that the 
fire departments are not kept up for the pur- 
pose of protecting a man from the.results of 
his own negligence. When he jeopardizes the 
safety of a large city by his carelessness, he 
should be made to pay for it. Mr. Wentworth 
said that in no other way could such persons 
be brought to realize the seriousness of their 
negligence, 


Church Fires 

A fire recently caused damage estimated at 
$10,000 to a church located on Lexington ave- 
nue, New York. The church was undergoing 
repairs, and the newspaper account of the fire 
stated that one of the workmen found that a 
spark from his blow-torch, fanned by the wind, 
had set fire to the temporary frame structure 
about the church. It teok an hour’s worleon 
the part of the fire department to stop the 
progress of the fire, and one fireman was in- 
jured by falling timbers. 

As to the fire hazard of churches, the new 
edition of “Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting,” by C. C. Dominge and W. O. 
Lincoln, published by The Spectator Company, 
New York, speaks as follows: 


Churches.—Of ordinary construction, have 
a very bad fire record. The trouble probably 
lies in the fact that they remain idle and with- 
out heat the greater part of the week and then 
the fires are forced to their capacity so as to 
get ready for services Furring and concealed 
spaces play a large part in spreading fires. To 
make the interior attractive, the walls, recesses 
and pipe channels are furred out to make a 
smooth interior, leaving in some places a con- 
cealed space of over a foot in depth. This, and 
the numerous hot air or ventilating pipes cause 
the fire to spread and soon reach the attic 
over the hanging ceiling and burn off the roof, 
which in collapsing tears down the walls and 
wrecks the interior. Vestments, altars and 
statuary are very expensive. Fixed marble 
work and stained glass windows are insured 
with the building and may form considerable 
of the building value. Fires have been caused 
from upsetting candles, defective wiring and 
other common cause. Rubbish is often found 
in concealed spaces and above hanging ceiling. 

The topic of plumbers in this connection is 
also interesting. As to this subject the book 
mentioned says: 

Plumbers.—Usually carry only .a_ small 
amount of insurance on stock, the value being 
‘.ostly in tools and fixtures. May have gaso- 
Nne torches or furnaces, charcoal furnaces, 
forge, and do light metal working, painting. 
Good fire record if welt established. 


—The Morristown, N. J., Board of Health has 
directed that the Hospital for Contagious Diseases, 
which is operated by that municipality in Morris 
county, be insured for $2500. i 





R. P. BARBOUR TALKS ON FIRE 
INSURANCE 


Secretary of North British Treats Aspects 
of Subject Before Jamaica 
Merchants 


R. P. Barbour, secretary of the North Brit- 
ish and Mercantile Insurance Company, ad- 
dressed the Board of Trade of Jamaica, L. IL. 
at a luncheon last week. He described thor- 
oughly the functions and methods of insurance 
companies, rating systems, underwriting 
profits, Government taxation, the necessity of 
and reasons for fire prevention and topics re- 
lated to these. 

On the subject of fire prevention Mr. Bar- 
bour said: 

Every man has an individual responsibility for the 
prevention of fire, and the cost of insurance depends 
upon how well he fulfills that responsibility, to say 
nothing of the larger question of the loss to the world 
of whatever wealth is destroyed by fire. It comes to 
every man as rather of a shock to learn that the losses 
by fire in the United States last year were more than 
$325,000,000, much of which is considered to have 
been preventable. 

If you put up a building of inflammable materials 
then you must pay a larger rate than if your building 
is brick or fireproof, and your neighbors in turn must 
pay more for their insurance by so much as your 
building. exposes their property to possibility of loss 
by fire. The whole theory of modern fire insurance 
rating is to penalize those things which result in fire 
waste and to reward those things which prevent it. 
Many thousands of dollars a year are spent by fire 
insurance companies in fire prevention work, and they 
are glad to reduce rates when conditions warrant it. 
This is not benevolence, but business, for they have 
found there is more money in good risks at low rates 
than in poor risks at high rates; and if the number of 
good risks can be constantly increased the danger of 
conflagration will be constantly lessened, and this is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished, for conflagra- 
tions are the nightmare of insurance companies. 

There are many who believe that fire insurance 
companies coin money in large quantities year after 
year. Well, some of them do if well managed and 
carefully operated, but it is interesting to know that 
in the ten years ended 1917, the last year completely 
tabulated, premiums received in the United States by 
the stock companies amounted in the aggregate to 
$3,336,703,842, and the profits thereon for the same 
period were only $33,587,230, or 1.01 per cent of the 
premiums, and in that period there were no major 
conflagrations. Can you point to any gther business 
that operates on so narrow a margin of profit as one 
per cent on a ten-year turnover? 


On the subject of taxation Mr. Barbour 


said: 

In 1919 the stock fire insurance companies paid in 
taxes $22,549,269, which is 5 per cent of the premiums 
written and over 25 per cent of their net income. One 
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of the newspapers the other day stated that insurance 
companies as a whole pay 30 per cent of the entire 
amount of taxes collected from railroad, telegraph, 
telephone, street railway, building and loan, banking 
and general business corporations. Apparently our 
State and national legislatures fail to realize that the 
rate which you gentlemen are paying for insurance 
has to be made higher than it otherwise would be- 
cause of the high taxes to which insurance companies 
are subject. 


Mr. Barbour then described the great variety 
of classes needed for complete insurance 
He concluded as follows: 


To-day hardly any business outside life and fire in- 
surance is selling its goods at pre-war prices, and it is 
a question how long that can be continued, at least so 
far as the fire insurance companies are concerned. 
Already we have had to increase the price of certain 
of our goods; for example, automobile fires, col- 
lisions-and thefts have increased to such an extent 
that it was either a case of raise the rates or quit. 

I wonder if you have ever considered that if a fire 
insurance rate correctly measures the risk of loss then 
the higher the rate the less can the individual afford 
to carry his own insurance. Conflagrations are a con- 
stant menace to insurance companies, and to the owner 
of individual property any fire therein is a conflagra- 
tion so far as he is concerned. Therefore, it is for 
him a matter of business prudence to carry insurance 
against every risk of loss that he cannot afford to 
stand himself, and it is a mighty comfortable feeling 
when you hear the fire bells ring at night to know 
that you have insurance policies in good companies 
locked up in the safe. 
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INSURANCE AS A SCIENCE 
Not to be Learned, Says W. B. Gasche, in 
the Term for Which State Officers 
are Elected 

The Kansas Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies will make a fight to prevent the 
State going into the insurance business. It 
will also try to secure the repeal of the law 
enacted two years ago which permits the re- 
organization of mutual companies into stock 
companies. The association held its annual 
meeting in Topeka recently and directed the 
officers of the association to arrange for the 
fight against State insurance in any form. 

W. B. Gasche of Topeka, the organizer and 
first and only president the association has 
ever had, was re-elected president for the 
twenty-first consecutive term at this meeting. 
Other officers electer were: 

Vice-President—W. L. Rigney, Paola. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Floyd N, A. Ander- 
son, Wellington. 


Director in 
Olson, Upland. 


National Association—C. J. 
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C. V. MESEROLE GETS THE NEW 
JERSEY 

in Financial Control—New 
Officers Appointed 

The New Jersey Insurance Company of 
Newark has announced a reinsurance agree- 
ment with the Home of New York, whereby 
the latter has taken over the entire outstanding 
business of the fire, automobile and kindred 
departments ofthe company as of November 15. 
The company will be managed in connection 
with the Pacific Fire and the Bankers and 
Shippers, both of which companies are headed 
by C. V. Meserole. The marine department 
will continue to be managed in this country by 
O’Keeffe & Lynch of this city. 

The financial control remains witb the Eagle 
Fire, but the official control has again been 
changed. C. V. Meserole becomes vice-presi- 
dent and fire manager; L. N. Bowden, assist- 
ant fire manager; H. B. Lancy, Jr., fire secre- 
tary; L. P. Tremain and R. Chomeley-Jones 
assistant fire secretaries. 

The reason for the change is given as be- 
cause of the fact that the Fort interests are 
mainly reinsurance and because of a belief that 
the company could be run more cheaply in a 
fleet than singly. The reinsurance was effected 
so that the new management could start with a 
clean slate and avoid complications that might 
arise out of the fact that the New Jersey was 
a Bureau. company, while the Pacific and the 
Bankers and Shippers were neither connected 
with the Western Union nor the Western In- 
surance Bureau. 

The unearned premiums involved in the re- 
insurance amounted to approximately one 
million dollars. The transaction left the New 
Jersey with a surplus to policyholders in ex- 
cess of one and a half million dollars. The 
company has been affected by the reduced 
security valuation and also by a too rapid ex- 
pansion of its business. 


No Change 


~The Casualty Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., will increase its capital from $250,000 
to $1,000,000. 

—-The Wisconsin Farmers Mutual Hail and Cyclone 
Insurance Company of Juneau, Wis., the oldest com- 
pany of its kind in its State, organized in 1898, re- 
ports that in the last seven years the volume of its 
Lusiness has increased from $4,933,187 to $31,138,- 
332. The past year, it is stated, is a banner one as 
regards low ratio of losses paid to premiums received. 
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WHAT MANAGERS EXPECT 
OF LOCAL AGENTS 





First, the Truth, for He is a Busy Man 
and Must Take the Word of His 
Representatives 





ABILITY AND HEAD FOR DETAIL 


Energy and Large Conception of His Duty 
to Company, Policyholders and 
Community 


By JoHN MarsHALL, Jr. 
Vice-President, Firemans Fund of San Francisco 
A manager’s life is a strenuous one. He 

has problems by the score, and in the busy 
hours of the day must take the word of the 
examiner, the bookkeeper, the field man and 
others who are employed to represent him. 
] presume some agents have an idea that a 
manager’s position is what is commonly known 
as a “soft snap,” and that he has nothing to 
do but sit in an easy chair beside a handsome 
desk in a luxurious private office and oc- 
casionally sign his name to a check or draft. 
1 do not really need to tell you that he has 
other duties and many responsibilities, and 
the mistakes of the agent, the field man, the 
examiner, and the bookkeeper, are practically 
the mistakes of the manager. He expects each 
to follow instructions, and it is when they do 
not that his crown—if you can call it that— 
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becomes uneasy and gets tilted to one side. 
Sometimes it falls off altogether. But what 
does he expect of his agent? 

First, the agent must impress him as being 
a suitable person in every particular. Besides 
being capable, he must in a measure combine 
the qualifications of ability to look after de 
tails and faithfulness in the discharge of his 
duties. He should be a man of energy, and 
one who will have in mind that the company 
he represents prizes highly its reputation for 
honesty and fair deafing. believing that “a 
good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches.” He expects the agent to use his best 
efforts to secure the betterment of risks and 
conditions by interesting city and fire depart- 
ment officials in making inspections and secur- 
ing correction of defects, and moulding public 
sentiment so that more stringent building laws 
may be enforced. 

I believe in schedule rating and while ad- 
mitting that it is not yet a perfect system, 
still it is by far the best means we have to-day 
of estimating the cost of insurance. Agents 
should become familiar with it, and have faith 
in it, and be able to give a reason for the faith 
that is in them. There should be no secrecy 
about the schedule. Its principal object is to 
improve conditions, and not to increase rates. 
impress on the assured that the question of 
rate is largely in his hands, and if the advice 
is ignored, he certainly cannot find fault with 
the agent or the company if his rate advances. 

Agents too can in a large measure influence 
public sentiment so that hostile legislation will 
be neutralized. They can encourage confidence 
between the insuring public and the companies. 
The people pay the freight and they have it 
in their power to reduce the charges which are 
necessarily large now on account of excessive 
losses, heavy taxation and needless restrictions. 

The manager expects the agent to be alert 
and progressive, to keep posted through local 
agents’ associations and local boards, and to 
be conversant, through the best insurance 
journals, with the thoughts of high-minded 
authorities, to do away with petty jealousies, 
to be at peace with himself and everybody else, 
and to work for the good of the business. 

The manager certainly expects that the agent 
will insist on a fair and adequate rate for the 
hazard. What is the use of paying large sums 
for surveys and inspections showing the 
physical condition of insurable risks if we do 
not profit by the estimate of cost furnished by 
such expert information? Our business is to 
write insurance at such rates as will guarantee 
a fair settlement and the prompt payment of 
losses and cover the expense of procurement 
and supervision of business while returning a 
reasonable profit to the capital employed. 
Agents may keep the companies from retiring 
by restoring rates to a living scale, and they 
will be spared the embarrassment of having 
companies they represent reinsure or cease do- 
ing business. ? 





—Charles M. Jerome will become sale manager for 
the companies now represented by Jerome & Brown 
in Atlanta, Ga. 
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INSURANCE COMMITTEE MEETS 


Chamber of Commerce Organization Holds 
First Session 

The first meeting of the Insurance Depart- 
ment committee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce was held on November 9. Of 
the twelve members, ten were present. R. M. 
Bissel, president of the Hartford, is in Europe 
and M. J. Cleary, vice-president of the North- 
western Mutual Life, was unavoidably detained 
in Milwaukee. President Joseph H. Defrees 
and Vice-President E. H. Goodwin, of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, were 
also present. 

Two sessions were held during which sev- 
eral matters were discussed.- A committee on 
marine insurance, consisting of Chairman 
James S. Kemper, Sheldon Catlin, Robe Bird 
and F. Highlands Burns, was appointed. 

Announcement was made of the appointment 
of Charles N. Young as actuary of the Cham- 
ber’s Insurance Department. Mr. Young is 
chief engineer of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau and is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota. His new work, 
which he will take up on January 1, «will con- 
sist largely of research of a statistical nature. 


Heber J. Grant & Co. Increases Capital 


The capital stock of Heber J. Grant & Co., 
Salt Lake City, has been increased from $75,- 
000 to $200,000, the new stock to be distributed 
among the present stockholders of the com- 
pany. Heber J. Grant & Co. is one of the 
oldest agencies in the intermountain country. 
In addition to acting as general agents for the 
Utah Home Fire of Salt Lake City, it does a 
large general insurance business. Both com- 
panies were founded by the present head of 
the Mormon Church, Heber J. Grant. 


Eastern Union Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Union 
was held at the Railroad Club, New York, last 
week. The attendance was large and President 
H. A. Smith presided. 

J. H. Vreeland, manager of the Scottish 
Union and National and the State Assurance 
Company, and W. Irving Moss, president of 
the Great Union Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, were elected to membership. Sev- 
eral reports were read and other routine busi- 
ness transacted. 


Special Agent in Idaho 


The Utah Home Fire Insurance Company of 
Salt Lake City has appointed Karl Pace as spe- 
cial agent for Idaho. Mr. Pace is a half brother 
of A. L. Macdonald, underwriter and assist- 
ant secretary of the company. He is still in 
the early twenties and has been with the com- 
pany two years as city solicitor. He will be 
succeeded in the latter capacity by W. A. Earl. 


French Company Begins in Texas 
License to do a reinsurance business in 
Texas has been granted to the National Fire 
Insurance Company of Paris, France. Gross 


R. Scruggs of Dallas is the attorney of service. 





BRANCH OFFICE SYSTEM TO BE 
ABANDONED 


The Hartford Announces it is Going Back 
to Agency Representation 
at Boston 

The most important step -in local agency 
circles taken in years is the announcement of 
the Hartford that it proposes to abandon its 
branch office system in favor of agency repre- 
sentation. Accordingly, the branch office on 
Kilby street, under the management of Arthur 
N. Bruerton and Walter R. J. Smith, will be 
discontinued, and the company transferred to 
the agency of Patterson, Wylde & Windeler. 
Mr. Bruerton and Mr. Smith have not an- 
nounced their plans. 

The Hartford established its branch agency 
in Boston about twenty-five years ago, leaving 
the office of Hovey & Fenno to establish a 
branch department under the management of 
James Bruerton. On Mr. Bruerton’s death, 
about ten years ago, the Hartford appointed 
C. H. J. Kimball and Arthur Bruerton as joint 
managers, the latter being the son of James 
Bruertop. On Mr. Kimball’s resignation to as- 
sume the local management of the North 
British-Pennsylvania office, Mr. Bruerton and 
Mr. Smith were appointed managers. 

Patterson, Wylde & Windeler is one of the 
strongest agencies on the Street; which has 
rapidly forged to the front in recent years. 
Originally a British steamship agency, trans- 
acting in that connection considerable marine 
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insurance, its business expanded so that it 
transacted all lines of insurance established. 
Since the war its attention has been given to 
fire insurance, with the result that it occupies 
to-day a place in the front ranks. 


THEFT AND PILFERAGE 


Clause in British Policies a Prolific Cause 
of Spread of the Evil 


In the course of some correspondence ex- 
changed with shipowners, the Council of the 
Manchester Association of Importers and Ex- 
porters points out that although it may be quite 
possible to insure against petty thefts, pilfer- 
age and missing packages, yet clauses such as: 


A sworn statement by a person in the serv- 
ice of the shipowners that goods were received 
or shipped and, or another that could not 
be found, or stating their loss, shall be con- 
clusive evidence that they have been stolen or 
pilfered, 


must have a material effect on the amount of 
the premium asked for by the underwriters. 
When shipowners absolve themselves from all 
responsibility for such risks, there does not 
seem to be any check or supervision exercised 
in the handling of goods, and this in itself is 
no doubt a material factor in the serious spread 
of cases of pilferage of which shipowners are 
also complaining. This evil has increased so 
much that underwriters will not hold them- 
selves responsible for more than seventy-five 
per cent of the loss sustained under such 
covers. In the opinion of the council, until 
shipowners accept some liability for the due 
care of goods confided to their charge, and 
for the full and entire delivery of every pack- 
age received by them in good condition, there 
will be little hope of overcoming the serious 
menace to trade occasioned by pilferage and 
theft. 

An academic discussion on the relation of 
wages to honesty would be illuminating, and 
might throw some light on the recent growth 
of pilferage. It used to be contended that low 
wages offered inducements to steal, but it is 
an acknowledged fact that, with the present 
high wages among seafarers and dockers, 
pilfering among ships’ cargoes and passengers’ 
luggage is on the increase. Whether the thefts 
on passenger ships are always the work of the 
crew is open to question; the fact remains that 
recently a number of members of ships’ crews 
have been before the courts charged with 
thefts. In many cases these prosecutions have 
been punished with small fines, which, in view 
of the high wages received, are totally inade- 
quate as deterrents. 

Pilferages at the port of Hamburg do not 
show any abatement in number or importance. 
It has been impossible to establish where these 
thefts have occurred, and there is no doubt 
whatever that a large proportion occurs in 
Hamburg itself in the case of imported goods, 
such as foodstuffs, etc., both during the dis- 
charging and after the landing of the cargo. It 
appears, however, that the authorities are tak- 
ing measures which have already resulted in 
some improvement in the situation. 
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NEW MANAGER OF PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON CHOSEN 


Frederick B. Luce Succeeds S. T. Collins 


Frederick B. Luce of Boston, New England 
general agent of the Phenix of Hartford, will 
on January 2, 1921, succeed S, T. Collins as 
manager. of the Western department of the 
Providence Washington Insurance Company. 
Luce is a Westerner by birth and is well known 
to the insurance fraternity in Chicago. Mr. 
Luce entered the insurance business in the 
Western department office of the Phenix of 
Brooklyn under the late Thomas R. Burch. He 
subsequently served in the Western department 
office of the Palatine under.George M. Fischer. 
He has also had field experience with the 
Phoenix of Hartford in Illinois. During that 
time he served as president of the Illinois State 
Roard. Mr. Luce was transferred to the Mas- 
sachusetts field of the Phoenix on January 1, 
1914, subsequently becoming general agent for 
the New England, 


Bankers Life Agency Forges Ahead 


The Oklahoma agency of Bankers Life of 
Des Moines is ahead of its quota for the year 
on the basis of applications written to Novem- 
ber 1. The total of such applications is 519 
as compared with the quota of 516. The 
agency produced fifty-nine applications during 
October, the volume of business being $154,500. 
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BOILER INSURANCE 





Manufacturers and Insurers of Boilers 
Should Co-operate 





INSPECTION SERVICE IS MOST 
VALUABLE 





Maintenance of Standards, Uniformity of 
Construction and Checking of 
Designs are Desirable 


In an address before the American Boiler 
Manufacturers Association at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., S. F. Jeter, chief engineer of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Conn., set forth 
some of the advantages of co-operation be- 
tween the boiler manufacturer and the boiler 
insurance company. 

Defining the word “co-operation” as mean- 
ing to “work with others,” he admitted that it 
has, as a slogan, been much overworked, but 
said that there are many ways in which the 
manufacturer and the insurance company can 
work with each other, and the interest of both 
be served. In describing some of the oppor- 
tunities for such co-operation, Mr. Jeter said: 


Insurance companies are frequently con- 
fronted with claims due to minor accidents. 
If in making repairs in cases where an insur- 
ance company is involved, the boiler maker 
would keep the cost of the repairs that were 
actually necessitated by the accident separate 
from any general repairs that might be made 
at the same time, it would be very advan- 
tageous to the insurance company as well as 
the assured who is the boiler maker’s patron. 
With a proper division of the items the possi- 
bility of controversy between the insurance 
company and its patron is avoided. Such co- 
operation should not cause the slightest fric- 
tion between the boiler maker and his cus- 
tomer. All that is needed is that he so keep 
track of the items of repair that he will be 
in a position to make a correct division of the 
cost. if called upon to do so. There have been 
many instances where co-operation of the 
boiler maker in such cases has been of the 
greatest aid to both the- insurance company 
and its customer. However, there have been 
many such cases, more especially in connec- 
tion with the small boiler maker, where lack 
of co-operation, if not actual antagonism, has 
been extremely detrimental. 


The furnishing in case of explosions of 
prompt and proper bids or estimates by the 
boiler manufacturer covering replacements or 
repairs required is a class of co-operation that 
is welcomed by the insurance company. 


Service From Mitt To Scrap HEAP 


The boiler manufacturer can of course aid 
the insurance company in informing his pa- 
trons or prospective patrons of the service that 
may be secured through the insurance com- 
pany. Boiler insurance has been so widely ad- 
vertised in one way or another that it would 
seem there could be no user of steam who was 
unacquainted with the facts. However, there 
appear to be many boiler purchasers who do 
not yet realize the service they can secure from 
boiler specialists to look after their boilers 
from the cradle to the grave, or rather, from 
the plate mill to the scrap heap, even though 
the termination of the existence of their boilers 
is not of a more serious or spectacular nature. 
A suggestion from the manufacturer for in- 
spection during construction, with its accom- 
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panying policy of insurance or certificate of in- 
spection by an organization with which the 
manufacturer is not allied cannot help but im- 
press the purchaser with the manufacturer’s 
good faith in meeting his contract obligations. 
Y feel sure that the advantages of the service 
and co-operation rendered by the insurance 
company in this respect are fully appreciated 
by the members of the American Boiler Manu- 
facturers Association. 

The insurance company can be a distant aid 
to the manufacturer in seeing that the work- 
manship in his shop is kept up to the standard 
he desires to maintain. A manufacturer can, 
and does, of course, instruct his own employees 
as to the grade of work he desires to turn out 
and may institute a form of inspection service 
through his own employees for the purpose of 
maintaining this standard. However, an em- 
ployee, particularly if he is faithful, cannot re- 
frain from keeping in mind what he considers 
to be his employer’s best interest. Notwith- 
standing the fact that some features of work- 
manship may not come up to the mark set, the 
faithful employee will always consider the cost 
involved before rectifying the trouble. The 
shop employee, as a rule, is not in a position to 
make a decision in such cases for the best in- 
terest of his employer. Often he will decide 
that the rectification of a mistake is unwar- 
ranted, owing to the cost involved, when the 
officials of his company would have decided 
that the cost should not be considered. The 
inspector of the insurance company, of course, 
is not directly concerned with the cost of 
rectifying a mistake. If a mistake is judged 
of importance enough he will condemn the 
work outright or, if of more minor importance, 
the inspector may call it to the attention of the 
proper shop or company official who can decide 
with the inspector whether a change should be 
made or not. 


IMPARTIAL INSPECTIONS NEEDED 


Another feature that is a detriment in secur- 
ing adequate inspection by a representative 
who is paid by and under the direct control of 
the manufacturer is this: mistakes are often 
made, which, if brought to the attention of the 
shop or company officials, are liable to cause a 
reprimand. It is natural, under such condi- 
tions, that an employee dislikes to be the cause 
of the reprimand of a fellow employee. For 
the same reason it is desirable that an insur- 
ance inspector, while enjoying the good will 
and respect of shop employees, should not be 
on too intimate terms with them. 

The insurance company can co-operate with 
the manufacturer and his employees in deter- 
mining if the standards for workmanship 
which have been established are in accord with 
those maintained by the better shops doing a 
similar class of work. Co-operation of this 
kind is very advantageous and tends to spur 
the employees to their best efforts to see that 
others do not exceed the grade of work which 
they turn out. 

Another feature in which the insurance com- 
pany has become extremely valuable to the 
manufacturer is in co-operating with him in 
meeting the legal requirements for construc- 
tion where boilers must be built to come under 
boiler laws. This is becoming more important 
each day, since the States having boiler laws 
governing construction are constantly increas- 
ing in number. It was this tendency for boiler 
laws to become more common that caused the 
manufacturers and insurance companies to co- 
operate in an effort to secure uniform rules 
governing boiler construction. The organiza- 
tion of the Uniform Boiler Law Society, 
which is sponsored by your association, and 
the introduction of the A. S. M. E. Code, the 
success of which is mainly due to the hearty 
support and unceasing labors of some of your 
members, are two tangible evidences of co- 
operation between the boiler manufacturer and 
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the insurance company. Along this same line 
the insurance company can be of the greatest aid 
to the manufacturer in checking his designs 
before commencement of work to see that the 
requirements of the law are met. Our com- 
pany is constantly called on by the manufac- 
turer to furnish this class of service. 

Another way in which the insurance com- 
pany can co-operate with the manufacturer is 
in securing modifications of rules or regula- 
tions that may tend to work a hardship on 
either party without compensating advantages 
to the steam user or public. I feel sure that 
those of your members who are directly con- 
cerned with the code work of the A. S. M. E. 
can vouch for the thorough co-operation which 
exists between the two interests in connection 
with such features. 


WESTERN HAIL MEETING 
Liability Lower Than Last Year 

The Western Hail and Adjustment Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Chicago on No- 
vember 19. The reports showed that the ex- 
perience for 1920 was normal. The interest 
charge of six per cent on notes which was 
charged last year will be waived in the future. 
Certificates of deposit taken in payment of 
premiums will hereafter mature uniformly on 
December 1 instead of at various dates as here- 
tofore. There are fifty-one members in the 
association, and the liability of these members 
last season was $103,000,000, as compared with 
$141,000,000 the preceding season. The 
Niagara, Niagara-Detroit Underwriters and the 
Hibernia Underwriters were admitted to mem- 
bership. The following officers were elected: 
President, C. R. Street; vice-president, W. D. 
Williams; secretary and treasurer, J, C. Hard- 
ing; assistant secretary, E. B. Hatch; executive 
committee, G. H. Bell, J. H. Carr, W. A. Gor- 
don, W. C. Leach, C, A. Ludlum, Alfred Stin- 
son and H. A. Sundberg. 





Hail Insurance Lawsuit 
E. F. Bagley of Topeka is seeking in the 
Iowa courts to collect $100,000 from the Mer- 
chants National Fire. Mr. Bagley, who is the 
assignee of a contract alleged to have been 
entered into between the company and W. S. 
Hazard, Jr., and O. Chesley for writing ‘hail 
insurance, says he lost $100,000 because of 
breach of contract. Messrs. Hazard and Ches- 

ley are well known in Des Moines 


Hampton Roads F. & M. Organizing 

The Hampton Roads Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company is in process of organization, 
with $500,000 capital, the incorporators being 
H. G. Barbee, FS. Sager and P. D. Bain, 
all of Norfolk, Va. Geo. S. Williams of Balti- 
more is interested, and among the directors 
are W. A. Parker, S. D. Hardy, E. J. Robert- 


son, J. A. Blainey and S. A. Woodward. 


Death of James C. Hunter 
James C. Hunter of Atlanta, Ga., long a 
special agent for the New York Underwriters 
Agency, died last Sunday. 


—The Great American Insurance Company has 
been licensed in British Columbia to transact the 
business of inland transportation insurance. 
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Fire Insurance Pointers 
Information presented below is reprinted 
trom that valuable text-book and encyclopedia 
entitled, “Fire Insurance Inspection and Un- 
derwriting,” by C. C. Dominge and W. O. 
Lincoln: 


Croustades—The pasty shells made of flour, 
water and sometimes eggs, fried in kidney fat. 
The grease is heated to a boiling point by 
direct gas flame. An iron mould is dipped into 
a pan of the paste, then into the boiling grease 
where the shell is cooked. All wood flooring 
around the grease kettles should. be metal 
covered, and the grease pans should set on all 
iron supports. Used in hotels and restaurants 
in serving cut-up meats, fruits or sauces. 
Where these are made, the floors are apt to be 
grease soaked. 

Fire Alarm Systems are various in character. 
In crude form, consist of bell ringing, whistle 
blowing, hammering on locomotive tires 
severed in the center, or other metallic sub- 
stances. The modern method is, open the door 
of street fire alarm box and pull down once 
only the hook that is in view, letting it slide 
back to its original position by its own momen- 
tum. This act causes a disc in central fire 
station, bearing number of box pulled, to drop, 
and a man on duty telegraphs said number of 
fire companies whose duty it is to respond. 

Foundries.—Usually large area frame build- 
ings. Hazards are pattern and flask making, 
preparation of the mould including core mak- 
ing, melting and reduction of the metal to a 
proper fluidity, pouring the molten metal into 
the mould, cleaning and finishing the casting, 
also core ovens and painting iron or wood pat- 
terns. When casting, a man should be sta- 
tioned on the roof to detect flying sparks 
alighting on the roof or on nearby structures. 
Casks of water with fire pails should be placed 
every fifty feet over entire roof. There should 
be twelve inches clearance around floors or 
roof where stack from melting furnaces passes 
thrown on molton metal as this produces oxy- 
thrown on molten metal is this produces oxy- 
hydrogen gas and is apt to cause a dangerous 
explosion scattering the molten mass. Carbon 
dioxide is a very good extinguisher, providing 
the seat of the fire can be enclosed. Brooklyn, 
New York City, has recently experienced a 
number of fires in this class. 

Knowledge or Control of This Insured.— 
Oftentimes the assured or his representative 
will hesitate to accept a policy on account of 
some condition which he feels may possibly be 


violated by ‘some other tenant in the building, 
therefore a policy may be secured reading, 
“This insurance shall not be invalidated by the 
act or neglect of any other occupant of the 
within described premises, providing such act 
ur neglect is not within the knowledge or con- 
irol of this insured.” 

Sisal—A tough, strong fiber grown in 
\lexico. It is used in making binders’ twine. 
:t is more easily wet than cotton. If in wet 
vales, it soon begins to heat, and after a 
period of several weeks, spontaneous com- 
vustion will take place.. It burns rapidly but 
does not smolder, but if the bales are broken. 
the fire will burn most rapidly. It is much less 
liable to spontaneous combustion than the 
soft fibers of jute, hemp, tow and flax, and 
also hay; but it burns just as rapidly as these 
with the possible exception of hay. 


Pine Bluffs’ Predicament 

Five members of the Pine Bluff, Ark., fire 
department, consisting of thirteen men, have 
turned their badges in to the chief because of 
inability to work longer for the small salaries 
they were receiving. It is estimated that to 
meet the demands of the firemen it will be 
necessary for Pine Bluff to increase its tax 
levy from $10,000 to $15,000 a year. No doubt 
the insurance rates will advance that much if 
the fire department is not kept up to its normal 
efficiency. One ordinary fire will cause dam- 
age to that extent, and,cause a suspension of 
business the loss of which might triple that 
sum, _ 

Examiners Adopt Constitution 

The Examining Underwriters Association of 
New York met last week and adopted a con- 
stitution and by-laws. No officers were elected 
but Frank M. Langlois of Fred S. James & 
Co., was made chairman, and Ray H. Karper 
of the Home appointed secretary. A commit- 
tee on nominations was appointed, also one on 
new membership and one on publicity. 





—The proceedings of the 1920 meeting of 
the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners have been issued in book form by 
Secretary Joseph Button of Virginia. 
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Leasehold Insurance 


In these days of advancing rents, when living 
quarters and business premises are at a 
premium, leasehold insurance—or insurance 
against loss of use by a lessee of the premises 
leased to him—is a line that could be greatly 
increased if agents would use greater efforts 
to introduce and explain the proposition to the 
available prospects in their locality. Certainly 
there never was a time when there was a hous- 
ing situation so acute, both in residential and 
commercial property, and never such an oppor- 
tunity to push this form of insurance. More- 
over, there does not appear to be anything in 
the building situation at the present time that 
would indicate any material reduction in rental 
values for a long while to come. The line is 
simple enough to present, and it generally 
carries the building rate. 

Most leases contain a fire clause under which 
a landlord, in case of fire damage to the prop- 
erty, may exercise his option and cancel the 
lease. The tenant then has no alternative but 
to seek other quarters and probably, under 
present conditions, at an increased consider- 
ation over his former agreement. Many ex- 
isting leases were made prior to the late war 
under conditions which were vastly different 
from those prevalent to-day. It is quite ob- 
vious, therefore, what a problem the holder of 
such a lease would be confronted with in case 
of serious damage to his premises. The chances 
are that he would have to pay at least fifty per 
cent more per annum for a new lease in a 
building and locality as convenient and advan- 
t -veous as the old. 

Aside from the reason stated in the first 
paragraph of this article leasehold values may 
be created and increased through many other 
different causes, such as improvement in the 
character of the neighborhood by the erection 
of new buildings that attract a high class of 
tenants, the introduction of a new industry 
stimulating retail business in a given locality: 
or the shifting of a business center in certain 
lines of trade. The lessee may also have im- 
proved the building he has leased—either in 
appearance, in installing conveniences, or in- 
creasing the size. No doubt there can be found 
many wise and foresighted lessees who are 
making big money these days by subletting all. 
or a portion of their leased premises at a 
greatly increased income over and above what 
they may be paying the actual owners of the 
buildings under term leases, all of which 
creates a legitimate insurable interest. 

The true measure of the value of the lease- 
hold is the difference between the consideration 
paid for the premises and the actual net rental 
value to the lessee. As an example: if a lessee 
pays $<ooo and the present rental value is 
$7<00, the insurable interest or enhanced value 
of the lease is $2500 per annum—and if the 
term of the lease is five years, $12,500. Any 
qualified local real estate dealer, with his 
knowledge of local conditions, should be able 
to arrive at a fair estimate of the rental value 
or insurable interest without much trouble. 

In writing leasehold insurance a certain 
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amount of cautien should be exercised. All ef 
the conditions and restrictions in a lease should 
be known. The fire clause is often written in 
a variety of ways and usually stipulates the 
conditions under which a landlord may ex- 
ercise his option and cancel his lease. It might 
be that a twenty-five per cent loss would per- 
mit this option, or- that only in case of total 
destruction of the property could the lease be 
cancelled. This clause should really be quoted 
in full and be made a part of the contract, in 
addition to the statement of the term of the 
lease and amount of insurable interest. 

Probably not all agents are thoroughly 
posted on this class of insurance, but do not 
let the one competitor who might be, “beat you 
to it” by submitting the proposition, possibly 
to one of your own customers.—H, L. Denny 
in “American Service.” 


New York Pond Meeting 

The New York Pond of the Ancient and 
Honorable Order of the Blue Goose will hold 
a meeting and initiation at the Drug and Chem- 
ical Club on Tuesday evening, November 30. 
A dinner will precede the event. ‘A class of 
eighteen will be “picked.” Several past officers, 
now belonging to the New York Pond, will 
officiate at the initiation. 
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Companies cf Two States Issue Joint Policy 


The Pittsburgh Fire and Peninsular of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., are issuing a joint policy 
at present only in New York State, under title 
of Empire Underwriters. 


Wafers and Ice Cream Cenes 


A short time ago a fire occurred in the estab- 
lishment of an ice cream cone company located 
in Brooklyn. Fires in this class of risk are 
frequent, and the fire record of the class is 
poor. Fires most generally start in charred 
edges of cones which are not removed from 
beneath the revolving bakers. As to the fire 
hazard of this class of risk, the new edition 
of Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwrit- 
ing, by C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company, says: 

Wafers and Cones (ice cream cones}.—The 
hazards are gas-heated bakers, mixers and 
automatic wafer and conebaking machines. 
The cones are made up in winter “for summer 
trade. The largest stock is on hand in March. 
The busiest season, January to March, but the 
plants start active production in October. The 

machines are of several types, flat-rotating, 
pan-revolving (operated by hand) sheet wafer’ 
and large automatic cone bakers. The gas 
heat is directed on the moulds from inside 
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baked dough from 
the edges of the 
wafer or cone and 
the charred parts 
fall to the floor. 
In low setting 
bakers the scraps 
accumulate under 
the baker and are 
frequently blazing 
piles. All baking 
machines should 
set on at least six 
inches of concrete. 
Baffle plates under 
machines, although 
advocated by most 
rating bureaus, 
tend to bank up 
the burning scraps 
and _ should be 
omitted. Over the 
large bakers there 
should be a venti- 
lated metal hood, 
the same as over a 
range, to carry the 
heated air to the 
outside. Paper 
box making, ma- 
chine shop for re- 
pairs, printing and 
pasting labels are 
incidental hazards. 
Generally occupy a 
floor in an old 
“omnibus” tenant 
factory and em- 
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WILL GO TO MEDITERRANEAN 


U. E. Guerrini to Represent American 


Foreign 

U. E. Guerrini, who recently resigned as 
assistant manager of the Delaware Under- 
writers, has joined the staff of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association. He will 
shortly go to Italy where he will establish 
association headquarters as underwriter for 
the Mediterranean district. Mr. Guerrinj is a 
native of Italy and was educated there. He 
is thoroughly acquainted with the insurance 
business and with the territory which he is to 
cover. 





Prudential of England Contracts Out its 
Marine Department 


The agreement recently entered into in Lon- 
don between the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., and the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance Corporation under the terms of which the 
latter will manage the marine department of 
the Prudential has been much discussed in 
marine underwriting circles here. For two 200- 
year-old corporations, such as the London 
Assurance and the Royal Exchange to manage 
the marine department of other companies is 
indeed a unique position. The Prudential was 
originally established as a life office, and ranks 
as the biggest life company in Europe. It was 
established {1 1848, and in 1915 made a new 
Capital issue and took powers to underwrite 
fire, accident and general insurance business. 
Now the company will, on and after January 
I next, underwrite marine insurance. When 
it is remembered that in 1914 there were proba- 
bly not more than forty or forty-five companies 
transacting marine insurance, and that in 1920 
the number had increased to more than three 
times those figures it will not be difficult to 
understand why companies of the category of 
the Prudential find it difficult to secure the 
services of first-class experienced underwriters 
to act for them alone, hence the policy adopted 
recently by the London Guarantee, and now by 
the Prudential. The agreement between the 
two companies is subject to the sanction of the 
courts. 





Marsh & McLennan Begin Suit, in Equity 


The Atlantic Adriatic Steamship Corporation 
of which B. W. Morse, son of Charles M. 
Morse, is president, and its seven subsidiaries, 
passed into the hands of a receiver recently in 
an equity suit instituted by Marsh & Mc- 
Clennan. The firm claims $27,325.56 for ad- 
vances made upon insurance policies. The 
company’s difficulties have arisen largely owing 
tu the recent freight rate reductions. 





—The Newark Fire has appointed Augustus H. 
Knoll of Buffalo agent in that city. Mr. Knoll is 
also agent for the 7Ztna companies and the Vulcan of 
California. 

—The Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific 
has appointed J. H. Branscomb as Salt_Lake City 
secretary to succeed Geo. V. Lawry, whose resignation 
was announced a few months ago. Mr. Branscomb 
has been acting as district secretary for the board at 
Butte, Mont. 











MARINE COVERAGE 





Policies and Clauses and What They 
Insure 





SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 





Methods of Adjustment—General Average 
Described 


Marine insurance practice in Canada was 
the subject of an address by B. G. D. Phillips, 
Vancouver, before the Board of Trade of that 
city. Mr. Phillips’ address is, in part, sum- 
marized below: 

Mr. Phillips first pointed out the difference 
between common carriers and contract carriers, 
and mentioned the bill of lading and the insur- 
ance policy as being the two most important 
documents in connection with a shipment of 
goods. Continuing, he said: 


The insurance policy covers goods against 
perils of the sea, and a mistake is often made 
by those who are insuring cargo in taking it 
for granted that the mere fact of insuring 
means that the underwriters are responsible 
for all damage which may happen to the goods 
in transit. Such, however, is very far from 
being the case. Just as there are different 
kinds of accident and sickness policies, the cost 
of which vary according to the risks covered, 
so there are different kinds of insurance policies 
of which the same remarks are true. 


Can Every CoNTINGENCY BE €CovERED 


The question is often asked underwriters by 
those wishing to insure cargo whether it is not 
possible for them to so insure the goods that 
they may call upon underwriters to pay any 
loss on arrival, no matter how it is caused. 
The answer to this is that it is possible to do 
so, but the assured usually finds that the cost 
of such insurance is more than he is prepared 
to pay. Moreover, as a rule, the regular insur- 
ance companies are more or less averse to giv- 
ing insurance of this kind, and it usually has 
.to be obtained at Lloyds. 

Before dealing with the different clauses of 
marine insurance, two points may be noticed 
in which marine insurance differs from fire in- 
surance. 

If you have a shipment of goods for which 
you have paid, say, $1000, and you figure that 
on arrival here they will be worth, say, $1500, 
you are perfectly entitled to insure them for 
that amount. Suppose the market drops, and 
as a matter of fact they would only be worth 
$750 on arrival, and for the sake of argument 
say the ship and cargo are totally lost by fire 
a day befére they arrive at destination, the 
assured is entitled to recover the full face 
value of the policy, which in this particular in- 
stance would show a profit of $750. If these 
goods had been insured under a fire policy all 
that the assured could recover would be the 
cost of replacing them, or say, $750. 

If you insure your house under a fire policy 
for $5000 and you have a loss of, say, $2000, 
the policy is automatically decreased by that 
amount, and in order to reinstate it you have 
to pay an additional premium, but if you in- 
sure a ship for that amount, you may have, 
during the year, three or four losses of $2000 
and end up with a total loss, for all of which 
underwriters would be liable, nor would they 
receive any further premium than the amount 
paid them when the policy was originally taken 
out. 


Divisions oF MARINE INSURANCE 


Marine insurance on cargo may be divided 
into four classes: - aa 
First, against the risk of total loss. This is 
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the form generally used in connection with in- 
surance on cargo by scows, and the reason that 
underwriters are unwilling to give fuller cover 
is that the risk of part of a cargo washing over- 
board is very considerable, and the premium 
they want to cover this loss is probably more 
than the owners of the cargo would be willing 
to pay. There are, of course, cases in which 
this risk is covered, but the premium is 
naturally increased in proportion. 

Secondly, what is known as an “F.P.A,” 
policy, which is the most common form of 
marine insurance, and apparently the least un- 
derstood. There are two forms of “F.P.A.” 
clause. First, the English, which reads: “Free 
from particular average unless the vessel or 
craft be stranded, sunk, burnt, on fire or in 
collision—the collision to be of such a nature 
as may reasonably be supposed to have led to 
the damages claimed for.’ The American 
form reads: “Free from particular average 
unless caused by the vessel being stranded, 
sunk or burnt.” 

A concrete example will best show the mean- 
ing of and difference between these two clauses, 
and by way of parenthesis it may be said that 
“particular average” simply means a partial 
loss or damage accidentally caused to any par- 
ticular interests as opposed to “general aver- 
age,” which signifies an expense or sacrifice 
voluntarily incurred for the benefit of all in- 
terests at risk on board a vessel. 

If you have a shipment of goods insured 
under an English “F.P.A.” clause and the ship- 
ment arrives damaged by heavy weather, but 
the vessel was not stranded, sunk, burnt or in 
collision, or, in insurance language, the 
“F.P.A.” warranty has not been broken, you 
have no claim on your underwriters. If, how- 
ever, one of the above contingenties has oc- 
curred, even though it is not responsible for 
the damage, the “F.P.A.” warranty is open 
and underwriters have to make good the loss. 
Under the American clause the loss, in order 
to be recoverable, has to be the direct result of 
the vessel being stranded, sunk, burnt or in 
collision, so that it will readily be seen that 
an assured should always take care to have the 
English clause in his policies. 

The third form of insurance is known as 
“with average” insurance—sometimes called 
“all risks.” The latter term, however, is mis- 
leading, as it does not mean what it says. A 
“with average” policy includes all the con- 
ditions of an “F.P.A.” policy, but in addition 
it provides that if the goods receive damage 
which amounts, as a rule, to three per cent of 
their value, the assured can recover, even 
though the warranty has not been broken. 

here are many kinds of “average” clauses 
drawn up in connection with various classes 
of goods which time did not permit the speaker 
to touch on. 

The last form of insurance is an “all risks” 
policy, and by this term the speaker means a 
policy which covers all and every risk of what- 
soever nature. As stated above, it is difficult 
to obtain this form of insurance, and the rate 
runs anywhere from four to ten times the 
amount charged for “F.P.A.” insurance. 


How CLAIMS ARE SETTLED 

Now as to the settlement of claims, which, 
after all, is the point in which the assured is 
most interested. First of all, that where goods 
arrive damaged at their port of destination, the 
consignee is not entitled to abandon them 
merely because they. are damaged, but must 
take delivery of them, pay the charges in the 
ordinary way and prove his loss. If the under- 
writer decides to compromise the claim or to 
pay a total loss and take over the goods him- 
self, he is entitled to have these goods handed 
to him free from all charges for freight and 
duty, the reason being in most instances that 
he does not insure the freight and duty. It is 
settled law that ‘the basis of adjustment of 
losses in connection with cargo is the sound 
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market value at destination, and in this con- 
nection he gave two instances to show how this 
works out. 

_ Supposing, for example, that a consignee is 
importing a shipment of goods, the invoice 
price of which is $1000—he probably insures 
for $1100, covering his profit of ten per cent. 
The goods, on arrival at destination, with the 
addition of freight and- duty, are probably 
worth, say $1500. Now if they arrive damaged’ 
the first thing to be ascertained is what their 
wholesale value in damaged condition actually 
is. Supposing that the consignee feels that he 
can dispose of the goods for, say, $1200, or, in 
other words, that there is a damage of twenty 
per cent, and this basis is agreed to by under- 
writers, he recovers from underwriters twenty 
per cent of the insured value, or $220. If, on 
the other hand, no agreement can be reached 
as to the actual percentage of damage, the only 
method of arriving at the amount of the loss 
is by selling the goods at auction, and, assum- 
ing that they realize $750 gross, or, in other 
words, that there is a fifty per cent loss on the 
sound value, the consignee can recover fifty 
per cent of the insured value, or $550. 


Loss ADJUSTMENTS 


Now, in the first instance, it will be seen 
that the loss on the sound value is $300 and the 
consignee recovers only $220, and in the sec- 
ond instance the consignee’s loss is $750 and he 
only recovers $550. This difference is a fre- 
quent cause of dissatisfaction and complaint on 
the part of consignees, as they feel that they 
are not receiving justice from underwriters. 
As a matter of fact, this is not the case. 

The value of any shipment of goods at desti- 
nation is really made up of four component 
parts: (1) Invoice value and shipping charges. 
(2) Duty. (3) Freight payable at destination. 
(4) Profit. 

Now in the cases above mentioned, and this 
is the basis on which goods are usually insured, 
the consignee covers his inyoice value and his 
profit, but does not insure the duty and the 
freight payable at destination. Now, if one had 
a fifty per cent loss, it affects all the component 
parts that go to make up the value of the 
goods, and, to take the last case quoted as an 
example, what the consignee recovers from his 
underwriters is fifty per cent of the invoice 
value and fifty per cent of the profit, both of 
which are insured, but he does not recover fifty 
per cent of the duty and: freight, which amount 
to $200, for the reason that he has not insured 
them. It, therefore, follows that if a consignee 
wishes to completely cover himself in case of 
loss he must, in addition to insuring the invoice 
value and the profit, cover also the duty and 
the freight payable at destination against “par- 
ticular average” only. He does not need to 
insure these against “total loss” or “general 
average,” because, in the event of the goods not 
arriving, there will be no duty or freight to pay. 


GENERAL AVERAGE DEFINED 


The term “general average” above is a form 
of loss which is covered by all marine policies 
unless specially excluded. Countless books 
have been written on the subject of “general 
average,” but the following simple example will 
give a general idea of what it means. Ifa ship 
and cargo go ashore, it is reasonable to expect 
that unless something is done to float the ship 
both the vessel and cargo will eventually be- 
come a “total loss.” In order to avoid this 
tugs are sent out. Possibly part of the cargo 
is discharged, and eventually by this means the 
vessel is floated. The benefit thus gained is 
not confined to any one interest, but is common 
to all parties who have anything at risk on the 
boat, and the expenses incurred are divided 
over the various items at risk in proportion to 
their respective values at destination. This is, 
of course, only the briefest outline, as “general 
average” is a very complicated subject. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Would it Be Possible?—The example of 
the Illinois Inspection Bureau in furnishing full 
detailed information to the owners of properties 
as to how to reduce their rates has roused quite 
a little interest, and raised the question as to 
the possibility of that being adopted in large 
centers, such as New York city. An indefinite 
amount of work in this territory, together with 
the problem of omnibus tenancy, makes any 
such step one that could not be entered upon 
lightly, and one which would occasion a great 
deal of expense to the companies. Under the 
law, the insured in New York State is fur- 
nished with a cony of the schedule which shows 
the items for which charges are made. To go 
beyond that and furnish detailed information 
as to how to reduce each item would be a large 
problem. It is, however, capable of solution, 
and it is not impossible that it may some time 
be brought about, 

The Local Market.—The local market is 
standing up fairly well, although deflation has 
taken place, as was quite natural, to a certain 
extent. It is always well to bear in mind that 
the bottom never quite drops out of the fire 
insurance business, but the steady basic demand 
for policies always insures an excellent amount 
of business, even though the peak is lowered 
at times. . 

Dropping the Frills—An 
commenting upon the dropping of at least some 
of the frills by the Bureau of Personal Accident 
and Health Underwriters, states that probably 
this kind of treatment might be extended with 
profit to other branches of the business. 

As to Uniformity.—The formation of a 
permanent group for considering accounting 
methods, which formation is brought about by 
the adoption of the new blank which goes into 
effect in 1921, is one of those things which 
ought to lead to some fairly permanent results. 
There are a lot of things in the business of 
insurance that cannot be brought into uniform 
treatment, but it would seem that accountancy 
might be. Possibly, however, it may develop 
that, like lots of other things, the attempt to 
make them uniform will result in the aban- 


underwriter, 





dcnment of the enterprise. We must await 
developments. 

Examiners Club.—The Examiners Club 
is proceeding cheerfully, rapidly and effi- 
ciently on to its perfected organization. 
The Committee of Fifteen met in the In- 
surance Society rooms on the 18th inst. and 
speedily got to work to draft a constitution, 
by-laws, nominate officers, and to secure a 
census of the examiners in the district. On 
Friday of this week a meeting to hear the 
report of the committee will be held at the 
rooms of the New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, 123 William street, eleventh 
floor, at 5:15 o’clock. C. A. Ludlum, vice- 
president of the Home Insurance Company, 
has consented to talk to the group and will 
be introduced promptly at 5:15. A business 
meeting will follow. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 

Triangle Takes New Name.—The Tri- 
angle Insurance Agency, with offices at 230 
South Fourth street, has changed its name 
to Snader, Wirkman and Tyson, Bloom- 
field Launt, formerly manager, having re- 
signed. 

Insurance Society Special Fund.—The 
Fire Insurance Society of Philadelphia has 
received $2055 to date from 225 members 
on their appeal for financial assistance to 
pay excess expenses due to the H. C. of L. 

Commissioner Donaldson Addresses So- 
ciety.—On Tuesday evening last Insurance 
Commissioner T. B. Donaldson of Penn- 
sylvania addressed the Fire Insurance So- 
ciety of Philadelphia on the subject of 
“Qualifications for Insurance Solicitors.” 

Special Agent Resigns—H. Donald 
Rickert has resigned as special agent repre- 
senting the general agency office of A. M. 
Waldron here. 

Agents for Bankers Fire—The Bankers 
Fire Insurance Company of Lincoln, Neb., 
has appointed Clarence Wrigley & Co. its 
Philadelphia agent for fire business only. 
The Bankers Fire and the Bankers Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company have appointed 


Charles W. Cuyler & Co. and B. D. Prince 
agents for Philadelphia for automobile in- 
surance only. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Insurance Agents Meet.—The annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Association 
of Insurance Agents was held last week, 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the na- 
tional association, being the principal 
speaker. Robert T. Sisson of Lynn was 
elected president. 

Arthur T. Hatch Back in Boston.—Arthur 
T. Hatch, vice-president of the William A. 
Muller Company, is back from his visit to 
the home office of the Caledonian, which 
company is represented by the Muller 
agency in Boston. He also visited England, 
France and Belgium. 

Consolidation Talked of.—At the annual 
meeting of the Underwriters Bureau the 
question of co-operation with the New 
England Insurance Exchange and the ulti- 
mate consolidation of the Bureau and the 
New England Bureau of United Inspection 
was discussed but no vote taken. The ex- 
ecutive committee, however, approved the 
continuation of conferences between the 
Bureau, the New England Bureau of United 
Inspection and the committee of the New 
England Exchange, which was appointed 
last spring to consider the question of co- 
operation. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

L. M. Risley Resigns.—L. M. Risley, 
chief accountant of the western department 
of the Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, has resigned as of December 15. 

Local Firm Secures New Agency.— 
Childs, Young & Wood have been appointed 
sole agents for Chicago for the city of 
New York. 

Adjuster Barkman Makes New Connec- 
tion.—F. C. Barkman, Jr., in charge of the 
adjustments for the local agency of Mun- 
ger, Vokoun, Wetmore & Witherbee, and 
formerly connected with the Western Ad- 
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LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
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l‘or an operation, For men’s suits, 
a surgeon: a tailor; 
For women’s clothes, Tor building plans, 
a modiste; an architect ; 
For automobile insurance, 


THE OHIO CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


A specializing company offering “the best in automobile 
insurance.” 


B. D. Lecklider, President 
Howard Sloneker, Sec’y and Mer. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
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* Would you like to represent a life company in its 
home state where you will have back of you the in- 
fluence and interest of the biggest men in the com- 
munity? 

If so, communicate with 


CLINTON C. WHITE, Secretary 


Puritan Life Insurance Company 
Providence, R. I. 


A direct contract with the Company. General Agent’s Commissions. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


An ‘‘Old Line’’ Legal Reserve Company 
issuing all the standard forms 
of policies. 


Good territory in Illinois still open. Will 
be pleased to hear from anyone interested. 




















WANTED 

Producers who desire the best monthly premium Health and Accident 
Policies on the market. Excellent contracts. First-class Company. No 
Exper.ments, chance for promotion. 
FEDERAL CASUALTY COMrANY «= «# «= DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

POLICY WITH FUNERAL BENEFIT 
Sold by—DETROIT CASUALTY COMPANY «- = DETROIT, MICH. 
(Same Management as Federal Casualty Company.) 














THERE IS INSPIRATION 


in working for The Great-West Life. So the Agents say,—One writes: 


“TI feel confident if an Agent can’t write Business for The Great- West Life, he is not 
adapted for Life work; as an Agent has everything in his favor and it is aninspiration 
to represent a Company that is doing so well for its Policyholders.” 


If you need just such co-operation and have a record to show—write to 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office = Winnipeg 
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American Bonding and Casualty Company 


ee 
AMERICAN BONDING 


CASUALTY COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY” 





Home Office: Sioux City, lowa 
Gus. A. Elbow, President 
Over $850,000.00 in approved securities on deposit with Iowa Insurance Department for protection of policyholders. 
Assets June 30th, 1919—$1,707, 890.53 


The unprecedented growth of this company is evidence of the quality of our Service. Agents are invited to avail themselves of this 
service where we are not represented. 
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justment, will hereafter be associated with 
H. M. Wells as H. M. Wells & Co,, ad- 
justers. These adjusters handle the losses 
for the firms of Klee, Rogers, Wile & Loeb, 
and Haskell, Miller, Grossman & Co. 

C. W. Boske Changes His Position.—C. 
W. Boske of Osborn & Co. has resigned 
his position to accept the position of as- 
sistant manager of the outside brokerage 
department of Moore, Case, Lyman & Hub- 
bard. 

Insurance Club Meeting December 14.— 
Captain Conway of the Cincinnati Fire In- 
surance Patrol will address the 
Club of Chicago at its regular meeting to 
be held December 14. Mr. Conway is also 
looking after the Insurance Patrol 
throughout the United States for the Na- 
tional Board of 

John Segardahl Promoted.—John Segar- 
dahl, in charge of the Cook county business 
for the National Hartford, 
pointed Cook county special agent for the 
same company, succeeding W. T. 
resigned. 

W. T. Bisbee Goes with Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan.—W. T. Bisbee, Cook county spe- 
cial agent for the National Hartford, has 
resigned and hereafter be connected 
with the office of Marsh & McLennan in 
charge of the Chicago business 


Insurance 


work 


lire Underwriters. 


has been ap- 


Bisbee, 


will 


Local Fire Examiners Meet.—The Asso- 
ciation of Fire Insurance Examiners of 
Chicago met at dinner last Thursday even- 
Harry Knight, with the firm of Moore, 
Case, Lyman ,& Hubbard, and Clifford 
Bond, with the firm of Marsh & McLennan, 
spoke on the “Examiner as Viewed from the 
Local Agency Standpoint.” 


ing. 


Accountants Name Committee 

D. R. Ackerman, chief accountant of the 
Great American, has announced the appoint- 
ment of a committee to draft a constitution 
and by-laws for the new Insurance Account- 
ants Association. Mr. Ackerman was chairman 
of the meeting held two weeks ago. The com- 
mittee is as follows: 

A. C. Cyphers, treasurer American Insur- 
ance Company of New Jersey, chairman; John 
J. P. Rodgers, secretary Insurance Company 
State of Pennsylvania; E. V. Chaplin, assistant 
secretary Phenix Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford; R. C. Carter, treasurer Glens Falls In- 
surance Company, Glens Falls, N. Y., and Rob- 
ert Whiteley, chief auditor Royal Insurance 
Company, New York city. 








South-Eastern Meeting Quiet 
The semi-annual meeting of the South-East- 
Association was held in 
Routine business kept 
for two 


ern Underwriters 
Washington last week. 
the executive committee in session 
days, but no announcement of importance was 
given out. 

The matter of the W. L. Dechert & Co. 
\gency was the subject of considerable com- 
ment, but, according to report, the association 
has decided to let the matter stand. It is 
evident that there will be no resolution of ex- 


oneration. 





PRESIDENT COX UNWORRIED BY LETTER 


Vice-President Neal 


Bassett of Firemens Answers Louisville Board’s 


Objections 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS CRITICIZED 





Inconsistencies are Charged in Relation to Incorporated and Bank Agencies—Sole 
Agency Rule is also Attacked 


President Fred J. Cox of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents was offered an 
opportunity by THE Spectator to reply to the 
letter sent out last of the 
Firemens Insurance Company of Newark by 
Vice-President Neal Bassett. Mr. Cox at first 
declined to make any statement for publica- 


week to agents 


tion, other than to say that “the Association 
has had the very best counsel in everything it 
has done, and has moved very carefully, and 
does not consider that Mr. letter 
constitutes any cause for worry on its part.” 


Bassett’s 


In a subsequent conversation, however, he 
referred to his frequently repeated statements 
as to the Association’s position on the matter. 
It was brought out that the Association was 
not trying to disrupt any established agencies, 
but merely to stop the practice of establishing 
new bank agencies. The is or- 
ganized to protect its members, and the estab- 
lishment of more bank agencies is deemed by 
it to be directly detrimental to the interests of 
its members. Mr. Cox pointed out that in his 
presidential address before the Des Moines 
Convention he clearly stated the issues (which 
he believes Mr. Bassett endeavors to cloud) in 
the following paragraph: 


Association 


Shortly afterwards, Mr. Bassett, vice-presi- 
dent of the Firemens of Newark, made the un- 
fortunate bank agency appointment in Louis- 
ville, with which you are all familiar, an ap- 
pointment which not only indicated a complete 
disregard of National Association opinion on 
this great issue, but which struck a sharp 
blow at the local board structure, an essential 
element of our organization. Had the Louis- 
ville Board—the reputation of which as a 
credit to the insurance business in Kentucky is 
unimpeachable—been put out of business as a 
result of the activities of the Firemens and its 
associates, in this most regrettable affair, the 
power of the National Association in its fight 
for fair play for the American agent would 
have been weakened. 





Firemen’s agents in 
well with the rules 
3oard until their own inter- 
ests called for their abrogation. Furthermore, 
he brought out that the National Association 
fought the.issue on the question of bank agen- 
cies alone, the rules of the Louisville Board 
not affecting its view of the situation. 

In regard to the quotation from the Amer- 
ican Agency Bulletin, Mr. Cox drew attention 
to a conclusion implied by Mr. Bassett which 
The quo- 


that the 
satisfied 


He asserted 
Louisville were 


of the Louisville 


Mr. Cox described as unwarranted. 
tation, which was not a complete sentence, was 
meant to show that, although the National As- 
sociation and the Louisville Board fought the 
appointment from different angles, the end 
desired by both coincided. It was in fact a 
truism. 

Mr. Cox resented any imputation on Mr. 
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Bassett’s part that the former desired a con- 
ference at Louisville. Mr. Cox states that 
the request for such a conference came from 
Mr. Bassett and that it was refused by the 
Louisville Board because the latter felt the loss 
of time would be injurious to its interests. 


THe FIrREMEN’s LETTER To 1Ts AGENTS 

The letter sent last week by Neal Bassett, 
vice-president of the Firemens of Newark, to 
the company’s agents, set forth the facts in 
relation to the appointment of President L. W. 
Botts of the Fidelity and Columbia Trust 
Company, Louisville, as an agent of the Fire- 
mens Insurance Company, and Mr. Bassett’s 
justification of the course of the company in 
that matter. Incidentally, he alleged that the 
National Association of Insurance Agents was 
inconsistent in upholding the position taken by 
the Louisville Board, particularly in connec- 
tion with the general subjects of incorporated 
agencies and bank or trust company agencies. 
Mr. Bassett takes up seriatim the five objec- 
tions which he states were made to the ap- 
pointment by the Firemens of Mr. Botts, these 
being as follows: 

1. That the Board objected to our having 


another agent in Louisville because the Board 


rules provide for two agents for each com- 


pany. 
2. That the Board objected to our having 
appointed an agent not representing the sole 


agency of at least two companies. 

3. That the Board was opposed to incor- 
porated agencies of any kind. 

4. That we had appointed an officer of a 
trust company. j 

5. That we had appointed as agent a person 
not engaged solely in insurance. 


Opyection No. 1—AGENcy LIMITATION 

Replying to the first objection, he states 
that there are many companies in Louisville 
having more than two agencies, and asserts 
that this rule is an unfair one in that it al- 
lows certain companies to have more than two 
agencies, while limiting other companies to 
that number. It might also prevent the 
establishment of a sole agency by any 
company, by its requirement that an agent 
must have the sole agency of at least two 
companies. He further directs attention to the 
rule permitting a company taking over the 
business of another company to continue the 
reinsured business through a third agency, 
and points out that the Firemens was in that 
position, having taken over the business of the 
Delaware Insurance Company in 1912, and 
one of its agencies being conducted for the 
purpose of taking care of that business. In 
this connection he criticizes the rule which 
will allow that condition to exist if such a re- 
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WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five-point-nine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
‘contracts for men of good reputation. 


e “THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 
A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bidg.—Des Moines, Iowa 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


Southwestern Life Insurance Company 


By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915. 


“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized 
without any promotion expenses.” 

“T beg to report further that I find the Company in 
2xcellent financial condition. The volume of its business 
has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and its 
funds are being carefully conserved under expert super- 


vision.” . 
; HOME OFFiCE, DALLAS, TEXAS. 








Agency Openings in Indiana 


Excellent territory for both local and 
general agents who know how to work. 


Our policies sell when others will not 
Rate, Age 30, $14.26 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Henry M. Schnarr 
Secretary=-Treasurer 
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NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 
WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 


Horace R. Wemple 
President 


New York New York 

















Look up the record of 14 years’ successful life insur- 
ance service of the 


FORT WORTH LIFE 


Fort Worth, Texas. 


Then write concerning an 
Attractive Contract to sell 
Popular Policies at 
Reasonable Rates in 
Prosperous Territory in Texas 


SALARY AND COMMISSION 


offered to capable man to organize an im- 
portant open territory, comprising five coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania. Address 


W. E. Napier, Secretary 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Scranton, Penna. 
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National Life Insurance Company 
of the Southwest 


The company to represent in New Mexico and Arizona 
‘More days of Sunshine’’ 


For attractive agency proposition Write 


E. T. CHASE 


Secretary & General Manager 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 












































SS OE WRITES 
— Fidelity and Surety Bonds Plate Glass General Liability 
REN Accident and Health Burglary : Elevator 
ALTER Monthly Payment Automobile, Liability—Property Teams 
CHI Damage and Collision 
pon Licensed by the United States Government, the District of Columbia, and the following States: 
nee Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio, New Jersey, Indiana 
In Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Wisconsin,*: Maryland, Nebraska, West Virginia. 


compa A Company conducting its business with an annual premium income of over ONE MILLION DOLLARS, with a policy 
outlined by its own Officers and Directors in co-operation with its own agents. 





A. J. SABATH, President 


CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office—CHICAGO, ILL. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, OVER $1,000,000.00 








O. F. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. & General Manager 
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insurance should take place now, but bars the 
third agency because the reinsurance took place 
in IQI2. 


Onyection No. 2—SoLe AGENCIES 


In answering the second objection, Mr. Bas- 
sett characterized it as being absurd, under 
present-day conditions and in a large city, for 
a Board to maintain that an agent must have 
two sole agencies before he can become a 
member of the Board, and that he does not 
know of any other important city in which 
such a condition now prevails. He can under- 
stand the requirement that an agent should 
have one sole agency, but sees no justification 
for the requirement of two sole agencies. The 
Firemens has many agencies wherein no other 
company is represented, and if a Louisville 
agent secured the sole agency of a single 
company under this rule, he could only operate 
outside of the Board, though qualified for ad- 
mission in every other respect. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Bassett says: 

We are glad to have such agencies; they are 
desirable from every standpoint. We know 
that other companies feel exactly as we do, 
and we know that no aggressive company that 
could make an arrangement (without injus- 
tice to other companies) that it would get all 
of a certain good agent’s business, would fail 
to do so. It could not afford to take any other 
position. 


OpsyEcTION No. 3—INCORPORATED AGENCIES 


Upon this subject, Mr. Bassett quotes a list 
of such agencies from the American Agency 
Bulletin of March 26, 1920, including Boynton 
3rothers & Co. of Perth Amboy, N. J., of 
which President .Fred J. Cox of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents is a member. 
In this connection, Mr. Bassett further states 
that “President Cox would also, from an- 
other standpoint, be ineligible to membership 
in the Louisville Board because his office is 
also engaged in real estate and mortgages, 
and we are advised so advertises.” Moreover, 
he calls attention to its being as objectionable 
to the agents of Louisville for a company to 
have an incorporated agency (other than a 
bank or trust company) as it is to have a bank 
or trust company agency, or to be engaged in 
any business other than insurance. Continuing, 
he says: “It hardly seems conceivable under 
present-day conditions that such feeling could 
exist, and yet it does exist in a very strong 
way in the city of Louisville.” 


Oxyection No. 4—BANK AND Trust CoMPANY 
AGENCIES 


Concerning the appointment of the Fidelity 
& Columbia Trust Company, it was stated that 
the latter was going into the business whether 
the Firemens had appointed it or not, and the 
Firemens had reason to believe that another 
company’s agency would be given to the trust 
company if the Firemens did not make the ap- 
pointment. He further states that “it is also 
true and was pointed out that trust companies, 
banks, their employees and/or affiliated insti- 
tutions are engaged in insurance from one end 
of the United States to the other.” Mr. Bas- 


sett then cites a number of important cities in 
which such agencies exist and mentions as his 





authority for information along this line the 
advertising columns of the American Agency 
Bulletin. Moreover, he says: 

Despite recent published and verbal state- 
ments it is apparent, and wisely so, that the 
National Association and its official organ, the 
“American Agency Bulletin,” open up respec- 
tively membership in the organization and the 
advertising columns of the organ to trust 
companies and banking institutions. We are 
indeed advised that the president of one (and 
doubtless more) State association is the man- 
ager of the insurance department of a large 
trust company in a large city. 

Mr. Bassett mentioned the case of the Lib- 
erty Insurance Company and the Liberty In- 
surance Bank of Louisville, which are oper- 
ated by the same officers and conduct an 
insurance agency, and said that he does not 
know of any legitimate reason why the com- 
petitors of the Firemens now represented in 
that agency should be granted privileges de- 
nied to the Firemens and that the latter can- 
not consent thereto. 


OsyEcTION No. 5—INSURANCE SOLE OccUPATION 


As to the requirement of the Louisville 
Board that only persons engaged solely in the 
insurance business should be appointed as 
agents, Mr. Bassett asserts that fully 90 per 
cent of the fire insurance agents in this coun- 
try are also engaged in other business, and 
that there is no good reason why they should 
not help to earn their living in any other honest 
endeavor for which they are qualified. To hold 
otherwise, he states, would be to deprive the 
large majority of them of a large part of 
their livelihood—it would mean a _ reduction 
of competition which would benefit a compara- 
tively few individuals to the detriment of the 
many—it would hurt the public and impair the 
wide distribution of losses. Mr. Bassett em- 
phasized the statement that “an insurance 
agent should be qualified to properly perform 
his functions as such, and we unqualifiedly be- 
lieve in proper agency qualifications.” How- 
ever, the Firemens does not believe that, be- 
cause an agent is qualified to engage in some 
other business in addition to “fire and tornado 
insurance,” he is thereby disqualified for the 
latter, and states that he knows of no insurance 
company or broad-minded man who does so 
believe. Further, he says: 

To do so and then to honestly follow this 
belief would be to drive from insurance agency 
ranks fully 90 per cent of the present agents, 
and in the past would have meant driving 
from the business many men who have achieved 
signal success for themselves and have bene- 
fited the public as insurance agents, insurance 
officials and State Department heads. It would 
be on a parallel with the passage of laws so 
drastic as to prevent the organization of new 
insurance companies and the growth or con- 
tinued existence of the smaller ones. How- 
ever desirable this might be for the compara- 
tively few very large agents, or very large 
companies, the result to the large number of 
deserving agents and companies is apparent, 
and the effect of such monopolies upon the 
public welfare needs no elaboration. 

We are, therefore, greatly surprised to learn 
through the leading article (printed on the 
first page) of the November 12, 1920, issue of 
the American Agency Bulletin published by 
the National Association of Insurance Agents, 
that: 

“Tn the case under consideration the declara- 
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tion against the agencies by the National Asso- 
ciation happens to coincide completely with 
that rule of the Louisville Board which dis- 
qualifies for membership in it any agent who is 
not engaged solely in the business of fire and 
tornado business.” 


While believing in organization when 
founded upon equity, and that the National 
Association of Insurance Agents can be made 
a powerful factor for good, Mr. Bassett states 
that he does not believe that it can prosper 
upon narrow lines, nor if it wastes its ener- 
gies upon local controversies, and he holds 
that the Louisville situation is purely local. 
If, however, the latter is not the case, the 
National Association has upon its hands con- 
troversies in every State, in every city and 
town in which there are now or may be dis- 
agreements between companies and local or- 
ganizations; and if the National Association 
adopts all the local rules as being its rules, it 
will find itself bound in one place to defend 
that which in another place it condemns. 
Along this line he says: “Such a situation 
seems unthinkable, and yet in Louisville it 
condemns that which it elsewhere commends, 
advertises and recommends.” 


Various Susyects Discusssep 


Mr. Bassett then takes up various phases of 
the business as to which the National Associa- 
tion or the American Agency Bulletin appear 
to him to be inconsistent, such as the dis- 
qualification of agents engaging in other lines 
of business, the advertising of incorporated 
agencies, etc. He also tells of conferences 
held between himself and A. G. Chapman, and 
between President Cox of the National Asso- 
ciation and himself in the presence of Vice- 
President Ludlum of the Home Insurance 
Company, and also of the conference which 
President Cox tried to arrange between the 
Louisville Board, Booker & Kinnaird, Mr. Cox 
and Mr. Bassett, and which later was pre- 
vented by the refusal of the Louisville Board 
to be represented. Mr. Bassett comments on 
the fact that the Firemens and its agents were 
prepared to participate in the proposed con- 
ference with the president of an organization 
to which they did not belong, while the Louis- 
ville Board, despite its complaints against 
the Firemens and its appeals to the National 
Association, refused such a conference. 

In his letter, Mr. Bassett states that his 
company favors the American agency system, 
and upholds it, and is a staunch believer in 
the ethics of the business. However, he says: 

It cannot be properly or honestly questioned 
that what is right in principle or fact for one 
insurance company is right for all. We know 
of no reason why a large number of insurance 
companies in legitimate competition witn us 
and other companies should be permitted to 
maintain a so-called bank agency in Louisville 
or elsewhere and we be prohibited from so 
doing. We cannot endorse such principle or 
accept such fact. 

If “bank agencies” are wrong in principle, 
then they are wrong wherever and whenever 
and by whomsoever established. 

Age does not modify the violation of a 
principle. Time gives no vested right to 
wrong. 

When, therefore, a large organization like 
the National Association of Insurance Agents 
undertakes a crusade it should be based on 
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NEW YORK 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 
The 60th Annual Statement shows admitted Assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insurance in Force $185,755,819,—a gain 
for the year 1919 of over $27,000,000. The insurance effected 
during the year was over $40,000,000, or 63% more than in 
the previous year. The amount paid to policyholders during 
the year was over $4,388,000. 
For Agency Apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY 
Superintendent of Agents 
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THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE MACCABEES 
ORGANIZED OCTOBER I, 1892. 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society of Women in the World 


A **Millionaire’’ Fraternal Benefit Society 

The Rates are Adequate 

The Membership is over 230,000 

The Reserve Fund is more than $13,000,000 

Its Business Standing is of the Best 

Gives Safe Protection to Women and the Children of its Members 
Cares for its Needy Sick 

Its Reviews are Social and Welfare Centers 


Write for information to: 


Miss Frances D. Partridge, 
Supreme Record Keeper, 
Port Huron, Michigan 


Miss Bina M. West, 
Supreme Commander, 
Port Huron, Michigan. 
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FREDERICK RICHA.2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47! & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


dhe New Fourteenth Edition of 


PROMINENT PATRONS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


The above-named book is widely recognized as 
one of the 


BEST CANVASSING DOCUMENTS 


ever issued. Its contents have been carefully revised 
for the new edition, and many new names have been 
added, so that the work now contains names of some 


6000 PERSONS 
carrying from 
$50,000 to $4,500,000 
of Life Insurance. Also 
400 LETTERS 


commending life insurance for protection and in- 





vestment. 
PRICES: 
Limp Cloth Binding Flexible Textile Binding 
$1.50 Single copy $2.00 
120.00 100 copies 160.00 
450.00 500 copies 600.00 
600.00 1000 copies 900.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO OFFICE Publishers 135 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 

















THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute assurance of the 


security of its policy. : 

R. Emory Warfield, President Fred. A. Hubbard, Vice-President 
E. S. Jarvis, Secretary Charles W. Higley, Vice=President 
William Morrison, Asst. Secy. 


Home Office, Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St., New York 








Stability with Fraternity 


THE FRATERNAL AID UNION 


A Fraternal Beneficlary Association that Issues 
MODERN LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS 
ON THE LEGAL RESERVE BASIS 
Assets of Two Million Dollars Operating in Thirty-eight States 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


If interested, address 
V. A. YOUNG, Supreme President, LAWRENCE, KANSAS 











C. A. PALMER, Prest. W. A. ELDRIDGE, Secretary 
S. D. ANDRUS Vice-Prest. and Managing Underwriter. 


The Inter-State Fire Insurance Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
406-412 DIME BANK BUILDING 


SSSI SS 6s a5:0.- nin wales sainiaiainin visemes eislouisnls eles adie o $643,391.51 

LIABILITIES, INCLUDING CAPITAL............ 580,018.60 
PRETO Rese Cee R Sc 010 07s 016)5:81b 15 099s ale baieiaisew.e sles $63,372.91 i 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. ................ $322,522.91 


AGENTS WANTED IN MICHIGAN, OHIO, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 











DESIRABLE TERRITORY FOR 
ALERT AGENTS 


Alway ready to negotiate with men who can establish their 
capacity to pay for a reasonable volume oi New Insurance 
regularly—good business placers steadily needed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Portland, Maine 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 














ACTUARIAL STUDIES 


Study No. 1. ‘‘SOURCES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRIN. 
CIPAL MORTALITY TABLES.” Price $1.25 plus cost of delivery, 
Study No. IV. ‘‘GRADUATION OF MORTALITY AND OTHER 
TABLES.’’ Price $1.25 plus cost of delivery. 
These volumes of about eighty pages each, bound in maroon cloth, are 
issued by the Actuarial Society of America. 
Chapter on “‘ Disability Benefits” (Study No. V.) is nearly complete and 
should be ready shortly. 
Good progress has also been made on the chapters ‘‘Construction of 
Mortality Tables (No. II.) and ‘‘ Population Statistics’? (No. III.). It will 
probably take several months to complete these for publication. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CuicaGo OFFICE 
InsvuRANCE ExcHanan 


135 Wiiu1am STREET 
NEW YORK 
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principle, and if the large organization wishes 
to become a great one its crusades must be 
based on principles. Otherwise it degenerates 
into an organ of selfishness to be used by the 
few in control. We cannot believe that an 
organization potentially so great as the Na- 
tional Association will permit itself to follow 
the false light of ‘“‘selfishness’” disguised in 
the flimsy cloak of “expediency.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bassett summarizes the 
various arguments in opposition to the posi- 
tion taken by the Louisville Board and the 
National Association, and says: 


[It seems clear from all of the foregoing 
that there cannot be any question of principle 
at issue in so far as this company and the 
National Association of Insurance Agents are 
concerned. 

To hold otherwise would be to say that the 
National Association preaches principles it does 
not practice. We cannot say this and we can- 
not believe the officers of the National Associa- 
tion will stultify itself by so saying, and if per- 
chance we are wrong in our estimate of the 
officers, then we cannot believe that the mem- 
bers of the association will uphold them in so 
doing. We can only believe that the National 
Association was led into error by false in- 
formation and specious arguments, and so 
believing, we feel confident that when the 
facts are brought to their attention the officers 
and executive committee, after the manner of 
honorable and fair men, will admit their 
error, charge it to the sources from which 
they received their false and misleading in- 
formation and thereafter recognize that the 
so-called Louisville situation is purely local 
and on a parity with the present Cincinnati 
and other present local issues, and with the 
recent St. Paul and other past issues. To be- 
lieve otherwise would be to believe that a 
large institution is not actuated by principle, 





MORE 


than a mere promise to 
pay in the event of loss 


REINSURANCE 


is a pledge of co=-opera= 
tion. 


We help solve a surpris= 
ing number of problems 
for our REINSURED, 
as a part of the SERVICE 





EMPLOYERS 
INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


Kansas City 


NEW YORK 
35 Nassau Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 











but, to the contrary, is prepared to sacrifice its 
future greatness and the best interests of the 
large majority of its members in an attempt 
at coercion for the benefit of a little coterie 
of selfish men. We do not and cannot believe 
this, and we feel that you, our loyal agents and 
friends, believe with us. 


NEW BURGLARY POLICIES 


Stock Committee Reorganized— 
Meet Again Next Week 


The open stock burglary committee of the 
3urglary Insurance Association has been re- 
organized and a new policy containing a rein- 
surance clause has been advocated by it. The 
committee will report at the next meeting of 
the Burglary Underwriters Association. 

Consideration of the question of: flat or 
sliding rates is now occupying the attention 
of the committee. According to present plans 
there will be four groups instead of five, with 
coinsurance applying to all groups and classes 
instead of a limited territory and a few classes 
as at present. 


Open 


National Life and Accident Establishes 
Record 
The National Life and Accident Insurance 


Company of Nashville, Tenn., is making a very 
extraordinary record in its life department. 
The company started writing ordinary life the 
first of January, 1920, but owing to delay in 
rate books, etc., it wrote only a spasmodic 
business until the first of May, when the real 
drive began. The week of September 13 was 
a special week, and over $1,000,0c0 was written. 
The week of November 15 was another special 
week, and more than $1,500,0co was written 
in that single week. The company will write 
for the year in the neighborhood of $10,000,000, 
which is a record for ordinary business written 
by any company in its first year’s experience. 

The life department is in charge of E. W. 
Craig, manager, and E. B. Stevenson, Jr., as- 
sistant manager. 

Syracuse Industrial Congress 

The Fifth Industrial Safety Congress of 
New York State will be held in Syracuse 
December 6-9, 1920. President J. M. Lynch 
plans to make this the largest event ever and 
has arranged that the meeting of the New York 
Industrial Physicians and the editors of plant 
magazines will hold their meetings at the same 
time and place. 

The Congress will be largely devoted to a 
comprehensive survey of results of the in- 
tensive safety campaign of recent years and 
criticism of theory and practice from the 
floor. 





—Charging that the Guardian Casualty and Guar- 
anty Company of Salt Lake City. reinsured many of 
its policies with the Interstate Casualty Company, the 
Bankers Trust Company of Salt Lake City, receivers 
for the Guardian, which is in liquidation, has begun 
suit to recover $67,794 alleged to be due as premiums. 

—The London and Lancashire Guarantee and Acci- 
dent Company of Canada has been licensed in British 
Columbia to transact burglary insurance and insurance 
against loss or damage occasioned by larceny, theft or 
skidding, from the person by violence, threat, hold-up 


or otherwise. 
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Business Integrity 


isimportant when the life of your 
organization depends upon the 
prompt settlement of all reinsur- 
ance claims. 

Our Company offers attractive 
reinsurance in connecti.n with 
Compensation, Public and Gen- 
eral Liability, Accident, Health, 
Automobile or Burglary Risks 
backed by an excellent reputation 
for Integrity in its business deal- 
ings. 


AMERICAN 
REINSURANCE CO. 
HANOVER BANK BUILDING 





Funeral of Walter C. Faxon 

The funeral of Walter C. Faxon, vice-presi- 
dent of the accident department of the Atna 
Life, held last week in Hartford, was attended 
by scores of prominent insurance men anxious 
to pay tribute to the officer so largely responsi- 
ble for the success of the A*tna Life forces in 
the accident field. President Morgan G. 
Bulkeley headed the honorary pallbearers. 

Secretary D. G. Luckett of the United States 
Casualty Company, New York, was among the 
out-of-town insurance men present. Among 
those connected with the A£tna Life’s accident 
department who attended were: 


Augustus H. Knoll, general agent, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Dr. Heber and Arthur W. Burke, gen- 
eral agents at Boston; Tramel, manager of 
the Chicago branch; G. F. Gschwindt, special agent 
from Illinois; E. G. Lucas, member Lucas & Dake, 
general agents at Rochester, N. Y.; J. J. Phelan and 
Carl Langenan, manager and special agent at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Clarence Griffin, manager of the accident 
business in New York; W. M. Mulheron, manager of 
the Fifth avenue branch, New York; W. F. Flenniken 
and W. H. Wilson, general agents at Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Dr. C. H. Harbaugh, medical examiner at Philadel- 
phia; George A. Mills, manager at Albany, N. Y.; H. 
C. Burnett, special agent at Newark, N J.; F. E. 


Bishop 
George 


Eagles, New York manager; F. S. North, general 
agent at Burlington, Vt.; H. R. Cummings, district 
agent at Worcester, Mass.; A. J. Voorhees, manager 


of the accident department at Springfield, and F. W. 
Beckwith, special agent at Springfield, and John F. 
Horton, branch office at Lansing, 
Mich. 


manager of the 


J. M .Powell With Columbian National Life 

The Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company of Boston announces the appointment 
of John M. Powell, of Hartford, Conn., as 
actuary of the company. Mr. Powell has al- 
ready taken up his new duties, 


Canadian Examiners Held Liable 
Canadian doctors who examine applicants 
for insurance in life companies not licensed in 
the Dominion are warned by the Insurance 
Department that they are liable to fine for act- 
ing for an unlicensed company. 
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Agency Wants 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 














WANTED: UNDERWRITER 


One who has had experience in a large 
general agency handling all lines. Giv® 
age, experience, and present salary. Ad- 
dress Box 80, care THE SPECTATOR, 
P. O. Box 1117 City Hall Station, New 
York, N.Y. 











MARCUS GUNN 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


29 So. La Salle Street 
Telephone Randolph 7684 


CHICAGO 





FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, Iowa 
Telephone Walnut 3761 




















Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 


American Eagle Auto- National Union | New Amsterdam 
mobile-Hartford  National-Hartford — Casualty Co. 
American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 


British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 
Fidelity-Phenix 


Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


J. H. NITCHIE 


ACTUARY 


19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


1523 Association Building 


Telephone, State 4992 CHICAGO 


W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA. ALLE- 
MANNIA FIRE OF PA. CAPITAL 
FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME 
OF GA. UNITED AMERICAN OF 
PA. 


P.B. DUTTON, Mék., ROCHESTER 





PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 


W. R. HALLIDAY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


76 WEST MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
Telephone, Randolph 918 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 

















J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. , : 
Temporary money advanced on strictly private 
arrangements. 

All communcations held personal and confidential. _ 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 


GEORGE B. BUCK 

















E, F. JANSSENS 


Agent d’Assurances 
et de Reassurances 


Anvers Bruxelles 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
ACTUARY Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 
810 to 813 Hume-Mansor Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kraft Building Des Moines. I-wa 256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
JULIAN C. HARVEY T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY CONSULTING ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Colcord Bildg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 























2 Courte rue des Claires 28 rue St Michel 
Actuarial 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 














FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


35 Nassau Street New York 


F, M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 














MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1008, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 








A. SIGTENHORST 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 








ABB LANDIS, Actuary 


To January Ist, 1920, Mr. Landis 
has been employed by 204 of the old-= 
est and largest Fraternal Societies in 
the United States and Canada, to 
compute rates of contribution, to 
make valuations, to report on read= 
justments, to prepare forms of certifi- 
cates, to write constitutions and to 
give technical advice. Long experi- 
ence in Fraternal work and technical 
knowledge of insurance and law give 
a superior value to his services. He 
has dealt with every phase of the busi- 
ness to the satisfaction of clients. 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Insurance Lawyers 








IRELAND 
GEORGE McILDOWIE & SONS, Attorneys-at-Law, Bel- ' 
fast, Ireland. Refer to Equitable Life, Mutual Life,New | 
York Life, Metropolitan, Aetna Life, John Hancock Mutual, 
Illinois Life, Boston Mutual and American Consui at Bel- i 
fast. Cables: Mclldowie, Belfast. | 








Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 























ON THE PERSONAL SIDE 











BININGER & SIBLEY 


140 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Phone Rector 8591-538-652 


INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 





Claim Investigations Appraisements (Auto Damage) 
Claim Adjustments Adjustments (Aero Claims) 
Auto Subrogation Claims 














LOSSES ARE ASSETS 


When handled with proper regard for 
their business building possibilities. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may become 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment. 


R. L. NASE, 
Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 


Liability, Compensation, Accident 
and Health Claims 
TERRITORY: 


Virginia and North Carolina 

















Company Representation Wanted 








A PORTO RICO 


firm, conversant with the insurance 
business, is seeking the representation of 
a reliable American Insurance Company 
desiring to canvass that territory, which 
offers an ample field for developing the 
business—preferably one which writes 
both fire and marine risks. 


Address P. O. Box 307, San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 











J. B. Sirich Goes With Logue Bros. Co. 

John B. Sirich, secretary of King, Alley 
& Lawrence, Inc., New York, has resigned to 
become interested in and secretary of the Logue 
Bros. Company, general agency at Pittsburgh, 
ba: 

Mr. Sirich was for many years prior to his 
cennection with King, Alley & Lawrence, Inc., 
general agent at the home office of the National 
Union Fire Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, 
and will, therefore, be returning to his old 
home. 





James H. Mickey has been appointed general 
agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hart- 
tord for the northern part of Kansas. He 
will have his headquarters in Topeka. Mr. 
Mickey goes to Kansas from Nebraska where 
he has been an active agent for this company 
in the Lincoln and Omaha agencies. 


H. R. Johnson of the Dulaney, Yankey & 
Johnson insurance agency of Wichita, Kan., 
has been elected president of the Kansas In- 
surance Federation. 


Dr. J. W. Mahan, a local financier and repre- 
sentative of fire insurance companies, is a 
Conservative candidate in the city of Van- 
couver for the Provincial Legislature of Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Will H. Harrison, former Most Loyal 
Gander of the Iowa Pond and one of the best 
known field men in Iowa, is recovering from 
an operation performed after he had been 
taken suddenly ill during the Fire Insurance 
Agents’ National Convention in Des Moines. 


J. S. Maloney, for ten years a county of- 
ficial and well known throughout his State, has 
been made general agent for Arkansas of the 
Southern Surety Company of Des Moines, 
with headquarters in Little Rock. The South- 
ern Surety Company has forty-three special 
agents in Arkansas. 

S. W. King, secretary of the Federal In- 
surance Company, of which Chubb & Son are 
the American agents, has returned to his desk 
from his home at Glen Ridge, N. J., after an 
illness of four months. 

A. G. Dent, general manager of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany in New York, is visiting the home office 
of the company in England. 

C. L. Hecox, secretary and treasurer of the 
Liberty Fire Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
has been in New York on business for several 
days. 

Oliver E. Weed has been placed in charge 
of the marine division, a new department of in- 
surance just established by O'Neill, Holtz & 
Heavener. Mr. Weed comes from the house 
of Johnson & Higgins, where he has been do- 
ing outside marine business for that firm. 


Andrew Fletcher, president of the American 
Locomotive Company, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the American 
Surety Company of New York. 

Allen Kennedy, one of the best known insur- 
ance men in Arkansas, was elected to the State 
legislature this month. 

Frank Mosbacker, superintendent of agencies 
for the Kansas Casualty and Surety Company, 
has resigned his position to enter the life in- 
surance business with the Penn Mutual. He 
is to be associated with the H. I. House general 
agency of Wichita, Kan. Mr. Mosbacker is 
the son of one of Wichita’s pioneer citizens 
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and both he and his father are well known in 
the insurance business. He had been with the 
Kansas Casualty for several years, having been 
their agency manager since IgI8. 

Stephen C. Dorsey, an insurance agent of 
Rutland, Vt., was elected city representative 
at the recent election. Mr. Dorsey represented 
the Republican party and won by a wide 
margin. He carried his opponent’s own ward 
as well as several others which had been con- 
ceded to the other side. 

A. Stewart Gray, at one time special agent 
of the Travelers Insurance Company at 
Albany, N. Y., will be field assistant in the 
automobile lines at the agency department 
under Major Giddings at the home office of 
the company. 

Edward L. Haskell, president of the Insur- 
ance Federation of the State of New York, at- 
tended the regular meeting of the Federation 
in this city a few days ago. 

William Schaefer, who has for several years 
managed the Brooklyn office of the Continental 
of New York, will hereafter be in charge of 
the New York, Brooklyn and metropolitan de- 
partment of the London Assurance, with the 
title of local secretary. 





SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 


Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1919 


(Conde.sed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept ) 


$3,890,624 . 00 
1,000,000. CO 
564,840.00 


Admitted Assets. . 
6 reer 
ae 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Largest volume of Business—Greatest amount of 
assets—Largest yearly production of any Kansas 
life insurance company. Truly it 


LEADS THEM ALL IN KANSAS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





Home Offices, 











MISSOURI LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of St. Louis, Mo. 
Policies Issued on the Weekly Plan Only 
“‘Our Record is Our Reputation” 


W. A. JOHNSON, Pres. J. A. WALKER, Secy. 








Casualty Life 


RE-INSURANCES 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Fire 














Men capable of closing business and training 
new agents or devoting entire time to writing 
new business can secure positions with the 
undersigned company on salary, expense and: 
commission. In writing give full details, past 
history and reference. , Address, 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 




















GENERAL ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY INS. CO., Limited 
All Classes of Casualty Insurance 


Immense Resources 


Agents who are Expert are invited to communicate with us 


United States Head Office 431 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
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Just the Book for Students 
in the Coming Examinations 


New, Improved and Greatly Enlarged Edition of 


Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting 


By C. C. DOMINGE and W. O. LINCOLN 


Associate Members, National Fire Protection Association 
Members, Insurance Society of New York 


3200 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS TREATED 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


A Complete Text and Reference Book for 


Fire Insurance Inspectors and Underwriters, Students, 
Firemen and Others Interested in Fire Prevention 


Insurance Terms Defined 
Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained 
Special Forms of Insurance Analyzed 
Chemicals and their Hazards Described 
Manufacturing Processes & Special Hazards Listed 


Alphabetically Arranged—Printed on Thin Paper—Bound 
in Flexible Covers—Just the Book for the Under- 
writer in Office or Field 


PRICES 


Flexible Binding, $5.00 
De Luxe edition, thumb indexed, $6.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











SAFETY for 
THE WIDOW’S MONEY 


Through The, 


* MONTHLY 
ss INCOME 
PLAN 





A brilliant presentation of 
the Monthly Income Policy 
is just off the press and is 
ready to supply to those 
-desiring a powerful aid to 
the sale of this’ great busi- 
ness-building policy, now 
just coming into its own. 


Printed attractively as an 
8-page leaflet, vest-pocket 
size. 











A Sample Will Convince You 
Send For It. 





The Insurance Field Company 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky 








November 25, 1920 
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Life Insurance 
Salesmanship Aids 


FOUR BOOKS BY AN EXPERT 


“BUSINESS INSURANCE” 


By Forbes Lindsay 


A Concise Description of the Adaptation of Life Insurance 
to the Protection of Corporations, Business Firms and Individ- 
uals: 


This is a book designed to aid the agent in acquiring the 
ability to formulate plans to meet the needs of business firms 
and corporations for protection. 


Business Insurance Principles Illustrated by Typical Ex- 
amples drawn from Actual Experience. 


Price, in flexible binding, $1.50 per copy. 


“PRACTICAL POINTERS” 


Author of ‘“‘Efficiency,’’ ‘‘The Psychology of a Sale,’’ Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Lllustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘Practical Pointers,” 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn't one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than this? The sooner 
you have this book, the better it should be for your bank ac- 
count. Write for it today. 


Price, $2.00, in green flexible binding. 


“EPFICIENCY ”—NEw EDITION 


Two large editions of this work having been exhausted, the 
author has revised the book, making it more forceful in many 
respects. 

The work comprises Practical Lessons in Life Insurance 
Salesmanship as Evolved from the Practice of Forbes Lindsay, 
a Life Insurance Manager. Ten Chapters covering the whole 
range of fitness producing Efficiency. 


Price, flexible binding. .$1.25. Price, Stiff Paper, $1.00 





“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A SALE” 


By the same author—Treats of the mental process involved 
in a sale, handled in a practical manner with a strict avoidance 
of anciful theory. 


Price, flexible binding. .$1.25 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


Price, Stiff Paper, $1.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 














NEW EDITION 


Inheritance Taxation 


A Talking Proposition 
for Life Insurance 


A second edition of Gleason & Otis on Inheritance Taxation 
has just been published, treating of the Inheritance Tax Law, 
State and Federal, under six topics as follows: 

1. The nature of the tax and the constitutional 
principals that limit and control its imposition. 

2. The different transfers taxable, viz., by will, 
interstate law, gift in comtemplation of death, 
life insurance, etc. 

3. The parties and their interests, residence of the 
decedent, relationship of the beneficiaries, ex- 
emptions, life estates, remainders, mortuary ta- 
bles and calculations of the value of life interests. 

4. The property transferred and the problems aris- 

ing out of its situs and valuation. 

Procedure, necessarily confined to the New York 
practice, though it is largely followed in other 
States, and authorities from those States are 
cited where applicable. 

6. General resume of the status and an extended 
discussion of the provisions of the Federal and 
New York acts. 

There was quite a wide sale of the first edition af this book 
published in 1917, and among insurance men it attracted much 
attention and numerous ccpies were sold. 

The new edition is a modern, complete and exhaustive 
treatise on the problems arising from graded inheritance tax- 
ation rates, non-resident estates and conflicting jurisdictions, 
with the revised statutes of the several States and the latest 
Federal Act. 


Life Insurance and Inheritance Taxation 


Insurance of the inheritance tax provides a means for paying 
the tax due on any estate without sacrificing any part of the 
estate by a forced sale in an unfavorable market. To that 
extent insurance of the inheritance tax assists the Government 
and State authorities in collecting the tax due promptly. 

Therefore Life Insurance and Inheritance Taxation is prov- 
ing a very vital question with Insurance Agents, and this new 
edition of Gleason & Otis on Inheritance Taxation ought to 
have a large sale in the insurance field, for the following reasons. 

No State but Tennessee taxes life insurance when 
payable direct to the beneficiary and not to the estate. 

The Federal statute of 1919 taxes insurance poli- 
cies aggregating more than $40,000 as part of the 
estate, although payable direct toa beneficiary. This 
provision is of doubtful constitutionality. 

The increase of inheritance taxation, both State 
and Federal, makes it advisable to create a sinking 
fund through life insurance for the payment of such 
taxes in order to preserve intact the securities of an 
estate. 

Every estate of $50,000 must pay a Federal tax and 
every estate must pay a tax in the State of domicile, 
except in South Carolina, Alabama and Florida, and 
the District of Columbia. In addition to this, nearly 
every State taxes the transfers of stock in domestic 
corporations held by non-resident decedents. 

These factsand many others of interest to life insurance agents 
and investors appear in the new edition of Gleason & Otis on 
Inheritance Taxation. This is the only work on the subject 
published in five years and contains all the statutes, both State 
and Federal. 

‘The special chapter on life insurance; page 157 of the new 
edition, reviews the authorities in the several States on the 
subject of life insurance as related to Inheritance Taxation. 


Oo 


One volume, 1205 pages, bound in Buckram 
Price per copy, $10.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Selling Agents NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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TWO BOOKS OF REAL MERIT 


The Real Estate Educator 
F. M. PAYNE, (New Edition 1920) 


A repository of useful information for ready reference, 
especially designed for Real Estate Investors, Operators, 
Builders, Contractors, Agents and Business Men. What 
you NEED to know, what you OUGHT to know. The 
New Edition contains The Federal Farm Loan System, 
How to Appraise Property, How to Advertise Real Estate, 
The Torrens System of Registrat on, Available U. S. 
Lands for Homesteads, The A. B. C.'s of Realty and other 
useful informat.on. 208 pages cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 


This elegant work just published contains the kind of 
information most people want. You can know the law— 
what to do—what to avoid. It is a daily guide—a 
manual of reference for the business man—the law student 
—the justice of the peace-—the notary public—the farmer 
—the clergyman—the merchant—the banker—the 
doctor. 360 pages printed on bible paper. Cloth $1.50 
Leather, gilt $2.00, postpaid. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Cuicaco OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
Insurance ExcHANGE NEW YORK 























LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltp. 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


LONDON & 
4 LANCASHIRE 
FIRE 


F. INSURANCE COMPANY 
a LTD. 


sas 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT: 
57 AND 59 WILLIAM STREET 


A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., ManaGee 





ALTIMORE sIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SALTIMORE, MD. 


WILLIAM O. MACGILL, PrEsIDENT. 


Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and Progressive, yet conservative 
Life Insurance Company, can address S. D. Powell, Secretary, giving references. 


Industrial and Ordinary Life Insurance polic’*s issued upon all attractive forms 
of policies. 








A VALUABLE NEW BOOK 


MARINE INSURANCE 
By Solomon S. Huebner, 


Professor of Insurance and Commerce, Univer= 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


This clearly written and comprehensive work 
treats of 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN MARINE 
INSURANCE AND ITS FUNCTIONS; TYPES 
OF UNDERWRITERS AND POLICIES; AN= 
ALYSIS OF CONTRACTS AND PERILS} 
COVERED; AVERAGE; LOSSES: 
CARGO AND FREIGHT INSUR= 
ANCE, ETC.—WITH FORMS. 


PRICE, $3.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 





OPPORTUNITY 


Capable life insurance man for superin= 
tendent or agency director. Good salary 
to the right man. Address E. S., care 
THE SPECTATOR, P. O. Box 1117, City 
Hall Station, New York City, N. Y. 

















State mutual Life Assurance Co. 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 
Commenced business June 1, 1845 


1920 


is the 75th ANNIVERSARY of our commence= 
ment in business. 
From the beginning the first consideration has 
been to furnish absolute protection to policyholders and bene= 


ficiaries. 
This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders—the first 


essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. W-ight, President D. W. Carter, Secretary 
9 Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 


ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Greatest Illinois Company 











Stop! 


Look! 
Listen! 


A Michigan Company 


for 


Michigan People 


Liberal Centracts te Live Agents 


ELMER BR. DEARTH Up te the miaute policies. Write us. 
President 


Detroit, Michigan 

















NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt 
BO Riches ke econ Make 73 Kilby Bereot, Boston, Mane” 
FRANK G. DELA HUNT 
W. P. RAY, Special Agent ' 
Terre Haute, Ind. 720 Resine Saree, Milwaukee, We 


ERIK LIN . 
7 'W. Lake ®t, Minnespols, Alina 





C. C. CRAND. 
Ss umaraseeraee 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 
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Service Financial Stability Non-Technical Contracts 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
OF LONDON 


THE PIONEER AND LEADING LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER 
AND FLY WHEEL, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
FIDELITY, SURETY, BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


SAMUEL APPLETON 
United States Manager 


33 Broad Street, Boston 


Dwight & Hilles, Resident Mgrs. for N. Y. State, 56 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


‘OUR BONDS GUARANTEE INTEGRITY’’ 


SURETY CASUALTY 
BONDS INSURANCE 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, PRESIDENT 


























We have passed the 


HALF BILLION MARK 


with over $530,000,000 
of insurance now in force. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Geo. Kuhns, President 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in 
the states of Illinois and Missouri with direct 


Home Office contracts. Liberal policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 


Thos. F. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 














~ GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Charleston, West Virginia | 


We have a few attractive Agency openings in the 
State of North Carolina. If you are in earnest, ad- 


dress: 
BUFORD R. STONE, STATE MANAGER: 
REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
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NEW JERSEY INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Head Office: 
40 CLINTON STREET, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


JACOB R. HALL, President FRANKLIN W. FORT, Vice President 
WM. F. BIRCH, Vice President F. L. BROKAW, Secretary 





Pacific Coast Department, 
140 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SEELEY & CO., Manacers 


Western Department. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


H. H. INGALLS, MAnacge 

















LIBERTY NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of New Orleans, La. 


Authorized Capital and Surplus 
$2,000,000 


Enters the Insurance Field 
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Policies that promptly respond to 
the up-to-date needs of the public 
and proven field programs that result 
in larger incomes to agents make 
this an ideal company to represent. 
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STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS — 


OVER SEVENTEEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN SECURITIES 


Deposited with Auditor of State of 
Indiana for the Sole Protection of 
Policyholders. 








Good Territory and Remunerative 
Contracts for Men Who Can ‘Do 
Things.”’ 
On Agency Matters Address 
CHAS. F. COFFIN, Vice-President 
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PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 
is now offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidentially 


Write today; we may have just what you want 


LOUIS NAROWETZ, President 


ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board 


108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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AN INVALUABLE 
REFERENCE WORK 


ON FIRE HAZARDS 


THE CONDENSED 
‘CHEMICAL DICTIONARY 


FOR UNDERWRITERS 
INSPECTORS, AGENTS, 
BROKERS, ETC. 





Names and uses of. 7,000 chemicals, with 
synonyms; chemical formulas; colors; 
properties; constants; specific gravities; 
‘melting points; boiling points; solubility 
in water, alcohol, ether and other sol- 
vents; their preparation and materials 
from which they are made; with a brief 
outline of the process; their grades and 
the kinds of containers in which they 
are customarily shipped. 

Fire Hazards are also defined, and the rail- 
road shipping regulations are given. 

Chemicals are arranged alphabetically. 

Book contains 528 pages, 6x9 inches in‘ 
size. 

Specimen Subject Showing Method 
of Treatment. 

Acetaldehyde (Ethyl aldehyde, Acetic 
aldehyde, Ethanol, Aldehyde) 

CH3 CHO. 

Color and properties: Colorless, light, 
“oe liquid; pungent, fruity 
odor. 











Constants: Specific gravity 0.801; boil- 
ing-point 21°C. 

Soluble in water, alcohol and. ether. 

Derivation: (1) Commercially obtained 
(a) from “first runnings” of alcohol 
stills by fractionation in a special still; 
(b). by passing alcohol vapor over 
platinum black; (c) by synthesis from 
acetylene gas. (2) By pouring ‘a mix- 
ture of 90 per cent. alcohol and con- 
centrated sulfuric acid into a_ solution 
of potassium bichromate. The mix- 
ture is heated in a reflux apparatus 
and subsequently distilled. 


Method of purification: 
in a special type of still. 

Grades: Technical. 

Containers: Iron drums. 

Uses: Paraldehyde; organic synthesis; 
silvering mirrors; dyestuffs. 

Fire hazard: Dangerous, 


Railroad shipping regulations: Red 
label 


Rectification 





STIFF COVER EDITION, $5.30 


Chicago, Office: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


PRICES, 


PER 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents for THE INSURANCE WORLD 


COPY, DELIVERED 
FLEXIBLE COVER EDITION, Thumb Indexed, $6.30 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
New York 
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